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As hitherto had lain concealed, 


Till by the ptient sage revealed. 

Their thoughts and feelings; wants and fate, 
He firat assayed to demonstrate. 

He first found out the secret key 

With which to unlo k their mystery. 
The hid-ien janguage of the herds, 

The fishes, in ects aud the birds. 

And when he thus obtain: d the clew, 
Their secrets soon were brought to view. 
And then, as soon as he was able, 

Were classified, and ranged in table. 
This proved a long and tedious task, 


Introduction or Preface. 


Teaching by fable or parable, is next only to 
teaching by example. They are very nearly al- 
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Recipe for Making a Happy Man. 
(Written for a Lady’s Cook Book.) 
A. H. LAIDLAW, M.D. 


Take a man while young and green, 

Anywhere above nineteen, 

Seek the parson right away, 

Auswer * Yes” to all they say; 

Lead him home by silken taread, 

“ Pat him in his little bed,” 

Fan him through the lonesome night, 

Keep his *‘skeeter” netting tight, 

‘* Kiss him for his mother’s sake,” 

Every hour till day doth break. 

When thy voice he first can hear, 

Whisper, ‘‘ Coffee ’s ready, dear!” 

Fill him full of buckwheat cakes, 

Without forgetting chops and steaks, 

Send him smiling off to biz 

With a long and loving kiss. 

Greet him at the open door, 

As he returneth from the store, 

With outstretched arms and accents sweet; 

Then put his slippers on his feet, 

Tell him that he looks divine, 

Order him a glass of wine. 

Let not be distant forty rods 

‘*A dinner worthy of the gods;” 

Then, so that naught his peace may mar, 

Present, at ones, a choice cigar; 

Although its fumes do make you choke, 

Declare you ‘‘ love to see him smoke !” 

And, ere he seeks his evening nap, 

Be sure you jump into his lap, 

And, with your arms around his neck, — 

You need not care for trath a speck— 

Bat, while the moments come and go, 

Tell him the sweetest lies you know. 

This is my recipe and plan, 

For making sure one Happy Man. 
Jersey Orry, Sept. 1874. 
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If there is any one thinga teacher may be said 


| Zsop so highly as to imitate him in his system 
| of teaching the world. The only difference con- 
/consists in this, that the former applies only 
\to the actions of mankind, whilst the latter 
embraces all creation, animate and inanimate. 
| As Zsop wrote about 550 B. C. it is possible 
| that he may have taken his idea from the Pro- 
| phet Jotham’s fable of the trees, B. C. 1209, 
(Judges 9. 7. ) which is said to be the oldest in 
| the world, while next to it is the Prophet Na- 
| than’s parable of the poor man and his lamb (2 
Sam 12. 1-6.) Of these writers Jotham wrote 
about 650 years before Zsop and Nathan about 
| 520. The Prophets used parables and fables to 
| give a stronger impression to princes and peo- 
ple, of the threatenings or promises they made 
| to them. 


The Origin of Fables. 


The ancient chronicles relate 

Some curious things, both small’and great. 
That in the olden times were seen 

More wonders thin e’er since hath been. 
That animals, whe. out to walk, 

Were often koown, like men, to talk. 

And birds, ¥ hile sitting on the boughs, 
Were then engaged in making vows. 

That little fishes, in the brooks, 

Their thoughts exch nged in words and lvoks. 
And even iusects might befound 

Who did their talk in murmuring sound. 


Bat these great wonders were unknown 

To all mankind, till they were shown 

By some philosopher, or sage 

Existing in a former age: 

Who by long study, toil severe, * 

At length made all these things quite clear. 
He long had roamed o'er hill and dale, 

And listened in the silent vale; 

And by comparing «cts of birJs, 

He understood at last their words. 

And whilst the birds he studied there 

He gave to animals some care; 

And in the langu ‘ge of the herds 

He traced resemblance to the birds, 

For flying squirrels in the trees, 

Their language mingied by degrees, 

And though between them nought was known 
To his mind it was plainly shown. 

When he had learned their thoughts and wishes, 
He ten began to study fishes; 

And wha’ is stranger than the rest, 

*Twas through the frogs, he learned them best, 
For frogs the different races joined. 

In bim the animals and fish bined 





to owe to his generation, it is to be correct in pro- 
nunciation. We could easily write a list of one 
hundred words that are mispronounced by at 
least nine-tenths of the people, but place here 


only a small part, reserving the rest for another | 


paper. 
Bade, 
Piquancy, 
Brigand, 
Israel, 
Isolate, 


Benzine, 
Bitumen, 
Plazue, 
Beelzebub, 
Abdomen. 





Aud thas the tree toad was a guide 
Tue insect race to learn beside. 


Creation’s secrets thus obtained 

Was more than mau before bad gained. 

A world of wonder came in view, 

Which to the mind of man was new. 

The human brain had always been 

The scept:e for the sons of men; 

And even here this truth was shown 

For thus these curious things were known. 
But still to animals was given, 

Such powers of reason, taught by heaven, 





For tho’ he could ibeir thoughts unm sk, 
*Twas not so easy to arrange 
In proper form things new and strange. 


Though long de'ayed— by patient toil, 
And burning late the midnight oil, 
His task was fn shed. Then began 
His longings to enlighten man, 

But in that age, mankind w s crud’; 
Such things would not be understood. 
He feared the human min‘ to clog 
And thus adopted apologue. 


This poor old man such labors wrought, 
His mind at last bec ime distraught. 

And though he’d planned out many a fable, 
To finish them he wes unable. 

And long before his fame was known, 

Stern death had claimed him for his own 


Now deep wi hin a secret drawer, 

Which no one thought eer to explore. 
Far down inside an old oak chest, 

Wh se bottom false, conce:led the best; 
These strange old manuscripts lay hid 
For many ag°s, "neath that lid. 

And though the chest was handed down, 
Toe drawer and contents w re unknowa; 
Through many generations passed 

To _£sop now, it came at last. 


Young sop felt the same desire, 

That long bef re had warmed bis sire. 

To study be.sts, he long hai striven, 

But to disclose (hem, was not given. 

He oft had wandered far and wide, 

And pensive sat the stream beside ; 
Engaged in watching all around him, 

And thus his friends had often ound him. 


He had designed to write a book, 

And from the fiel!, the sky, the brook, 
Proposed the subje t: to obtain; 

Bat all his efforts had been vain. 

For though he stu‘ied well their actions 
Their language sill h d most attractions. 
But yet he could not this discover 

And thought at Jast he must give over. 


The old oak chest, forgotten quite, 

Liy in a clos t fur from sight, 

An heir-loom of the sop race, 

Kept in that dark and s\!ent place. 

One day, on rummaging the chest, 

He in the bottom found a nest; 

The nest give forth a hollow sound, 
And thus the secret drawer was found: 
And all its contents stood revealed, 
Which had for ages lain concealed. 


With joy ani wonder Zsop's eyes 
Disclosed at once his great surprise, 
For bere lay what he long had sought, 
And till that moment all was nought. 
With joy be seized each ancient paper, 

And held it near bis burning taper; 
Scanned every page, marked evey line, 
The language s: emed almost divine. 
But even then he nought had known, 
H.d not one word a cypher shown: 
Which proved a key to all the rest, 

And solved the contents of the chest. 


From this preamble al] may scan 
How Xsop’s Fables first began. 
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Gollege Department, 


New York University. 


Judging from the appearance which the halls 
and recitation rooms present, the students of the 
University have settled down in real earnest to 
the year’s work before them. Again on the 
minds of many is impressed most forcibly the 
fact, that Mathematics and Classics are ‘‘horrid 
bores.” The engineering students under the 
charge of Professor Spielman, are daily visiting 
the works of importance going on, in and about 
the city. 

The contests for the representation of the in- 
stitution, at the inter-collegiate literary meeting 
have been fought and won. The struggles, if 
we may us¢ the expression, were carried on be- 
tween the members of the senior and junior 
classes. The committee appointed by the stu- 
dents, Consisting of Chancellor Crosby, Prof. 
Martni and Prof. Johnson, decided, in regard 
to oratory, in favor of John Canfield Tomlinson, 
75, of N. Y. City; and in regard to essayists, in 
favor of Henry Clay Alvoord, of Conn., and 
William R. Thompson, of Brooklyn, both mem- 
bers of the class of ‘seventy-six.’ 

The editors of the Philomathean, the represen- 
tative journal of the institution, are busily en- 
gaged preparing the first number of this year’s 
issue. Attempts are also being made to bring 
about a series of joint-meetings of the literary 
societies. The Glee Club is re-organized, and 
numbers about fourteen members. Its Presi- 
dent is E. Howard Crosby, ’76; Leader, James 
H. Darlington, ’76; and Sec. and Treas., Charles 
A. Rhodes, '77. 

The class-elections have resulted as follows: 

Class of "78— 

Pres. —Cornelius B. Zabriskie; V. Pres., Albert 

W. Ferris; Sec. and Treas., Robert B. Davis. 
Class of '77— 

Pres. —Francis A. Lae; V. Pres., George Van- 

denhoff, jr.; Treas , Richard M. Martni. 
Class of ’76— 

Pres.—Henry 7%. Alvoord; V. Pres., John F. 
Keeler; See. ; James M. Riker; Treas,, George 
Pry; Historian, E. D. Bagen. 

Class of ’75— 
Pres. —Francis P. Slade. 
a ee 

The Colleges. 
YaLE CoLiece has a freshman class of 183, 

not counting the scientific freshmen that num- 

ber 9. 

Hakvarb CoLLEecE gives its servitors the priv- 
ilege of being absent at recitations—in other 
words, it takes no account of absences—calls no 
rolls. At the end of the year, however, an ex- 
amination is passed. 

Missouri UNIvErsITy opens with 300 fresh- 
men. 


The corner stone of the Women’s Medical 
College in Philadelphia, was laid Oct. 1st; it 
was founded 20 years ago. The building will 
cost $50,000. Addresses were delivered by Drs. 








New Brunswick Theological Seminary has for- 
ty students in all. The improvements have 
been made—such as heating, dining, and wash- 
ing, and the whole aspect is one of comfort and 
convenience. 


Tue New York Untversiry Law ScHoou 
opened Oct. 5th, with thirty-five new students. 


The University of California began its sixth 
year of instruction, Sept. 24. The Freshman 
Class, it is reported, will number about 60. 
Prof, William Ashburner is at the head of the 
College of Mining. The College of Letters, be- 
sides the usual classical course, maintains a lit- 
erary course in which Greek is omitted. 


Subscriptions to the amount of $17,050 have 

een promised to Colorado College. There is a 

Freshman class of 16, and it is thought that the 

institution will have 50 students altogether. 

Prof. Edwards has been elected professor of Lit- 

erature, and §. T. French, principal of the Pre- 
tory Department. 


The Freshman Class at Bowdoin this year is 
unusually small. It has only 22 members. In 
accordance with the vote of the faculty, the stu- 
dents have made their choice between the drill 
and the gymnaium. The result has been that 
the Seniors and Juniors have unanimously chos- 
en the gymnasium, and the Sophomores and 
Freshmen likewise, with three exceptions, leav- 
ing the battalion at present composed of three 
men. 


The Senior Class at Amherst has requested 
Prof. J. H. Seelye to give them instruction in the 
Westminster catechism, on Saturday morni 

in place of the regular lessons in the ‘‘Science of 
Mind.” Every class since 66 has requested 
and obtained this privilege, but it is never given 
unless the majority of the class wish it. 


Princeton's preliminary contest for the ap- 
pointment of orator to the inter-collegiate con- 
test to be held in New York, Jan. 8, ended suc- 
cessfully for W. 8. Nicholas of New Jersey. L. 
M. Miller of Philadelphia was chosen alternate. 
Princeton will present one essay, the wri- 
ter of which is Anan Marquand of this city. 


Drew Theological Seminary opens with over 
one hundred students this year. 


A pleasant incident of the commencement at 
Rutgers College was the presentation to the 
trustees of the cane carried over fifty years ago 
by Colonel Henry Rutgers, after whom the Col- 
lege was named, and which was bequeathed by 
him to the late Chancellor Ferris, of the New 
York University. That venerable man carried 
it until his death, and thus the relic becomes 
doubly dear. 


EpucationaL MoveMEent. —The Presbyterians 
of Maryland are moving in the matter of educa- 
tion. A fine college building at New Windsor, 
near Taneytown, been purchased, and the 
institution will be under the supervision of the 
Presbytery at Baltimore. The Rev. Mr. Sh k 
of Academia, Pa., has been called to take 
of it, and we sup that it will be opened for 
students the coming autumnn. 


Rev. Sheldon Jackson, D. D., Rev. A. C. 
/toda, Rev. John F. Stewart, James H. Pinker- 
ton, John M, McCutchon, and N. C. Roe recent- 
ly, in behalf of the Presbyterians of Colorado, 
signed articles of incorporation for a Presbyter- 
ian College to be known as the Evans Universi- 
ty, and to be located at Evans, Colorado, where 
forty acres of ground in the centre of the town 
have been set apart for the institution. The 
Sere department will open on Friday, 
ptember 25. They will admit both sexes on 
equal footing to all the privileges of the institu- 
n. 





C. N. Pierce, and Henry Hartshorne, and by Nia 


Edward M. Lewis and T. M. Aerat. 

Mercer Untversiry, located at Macon, 
Georgia, opens in its new building with cheer- 
ing prospects. Dr. H. A. Battle is President. 

Miami Universrry, Oxford, Ohio, seems to be 


be in financial difficulty, although it is believed | P7O8TSSS 


be solvent, and that it will survive the trouble. 


Cottece Year Brcun.—Princeton College 
has re-opened. The students are flocking back 
to their work for the fall term. All the classes 
have been considerably enlarged by new arrivals, 
while the Freshman class numbers about one 
hundred, probably more. There has been some 
made in the College buildings. The 
scientific school is almost completed and ready 


for use. In fact, some of the rooms are already 





used, as the chemical room, where the students 

recite to Professor Bracket. Men are also en- 

in laying out the grounds around the 
uilding. 


The receipts of Yale College for the past year 
amount to $253,889.67, and the expenditures to 
$253,770.46. 


The people of Indianapolis are moving for a 
University in that city that shall be inferior to 
none in the country. 


Rev. Lemuel Moss, D. D., has been made 
President of Chicago University, with a yearly 
salary of $5.000. F 


It is said that Virginia has more of her popu- 
lation at college than any other country, save 
Scotland; also that Virginia has at her colleges 
more students from ond her borders than 
any other State in the Union. 


Rush University is the name of a new Univer- 
sity of learning to be established at Fayetteville, 
N. C., under the auspices of the A merican Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church, for the education of 
young colored men for the ministry. 


It has been suggested that $590,000 would se- 
cure the removal of Western Reserve Colleges 
from Hudson to Cleeeland, and the — 
esjablishment of a Cleveland University. m- 
_— concerning the plan is constant and favor- 
able. 


There are in Switzerland 7,000 primary 
schools, superintended by 6,600 masters and 
mistresses, the disproportton arising from the 
fact that in some cantons a master has charge of 
two schsols. The scholars number about 400, - 
000. The education of children is obligatory in 
all the cantons except Geneve and Uri. 


The authorities of Central University of Ken- 
tucky have elected R. R. Fulton, late of the 
University of Mississippi, to the Chair of Phy- 
sics, and C, J. Bronson to the Professorship of 
Criminal Jurisprudence. The Faculties of the 
ee schools of the University are now com- 
plete. 


Dr. McCosh returned from Europe recently. 
Of course the students assembed at the depot to 
welcome him with the usual ‘three cheers and a 
tiger.” He merely bowed his thanks to them 
and proceeded to his house. In the evening, 
however, when the students serenaded him, he 
appeared, and made a very appropriate speech, 

he Doctor has gone vigorously to work, evi- 
dently with improved health and spirits. Pro- 
fessor Guyot, we believe, is still abroad. 





Everything is set aside to the one aim of stuff- 


ing the scholar with just such a quality of such 
matter-knowledge it can hardly be called-—sufti- 
cient to make a brilliant show on graduation 
day, regardless of the question whether this 
system of teaching is productive of a sound, 
practical knowledge on any one subject, or 8 
comprehensive general idea of the various sub- 
jects embraced in the course of study, or 
whether it simply forms a shining, fiched 
shell around an empty, inpoveries | mind. 
Hence the apparently just reproach of lack of 
thoroughness upon our system of free 
education by foreigners who, in reality, do not 
wr upon the system, but upon its 
ilure of being carried out in the spirit in 
which it was conceived. Since the war our 
national, besetting sin, the love of display, 
has been growing with fearful rapidity upon us, 
high and low, poor and rich. But of all the 
places in the world we can least afford to open 
our public schools, where the destiny and future 
of our nation are shaped, to the cankering ir- 
fluences of this vice, and zealous care should 
taken by those men, who are set to watch over 
our educational interests, that the school-room 
is not reduced to a mere toyi lace of chili 
ish ambitions, and sight lost the greater ani 
moee susied aim toy which it was by wow 
t of moulding young mind atur 
citizen, and ingrafting upon it high and nob 
aspirations, the anchor of upon whi i 





at some not distant day, rest the fate d 
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Educational Press. 


Education of Man. 

Aman knows every being, and everything, 
when he compares them to the beings and 
things which are in contact to them; and when 
he discovers the union, harmony, and conform- 
ity of all beings and things with their own kind 
(in short, when he perceives their resemblances 
and differences.) He will know beings and 
things the more perfectly, the more he shall 
have found their connection with their oppo- 
sites, and their accord with their likes. 

The objects of the external world appear to 
man in a state or under forms, more or less fix- 
ed, fugitive, or volatile. Itis to be in corres- 
pondence with their fixity, their fugitive nature, 
or their etherization, that we are provided with 
different senses. All objects being movable or 
immovable, visible or invisible, solid or aerial, 
it was necessary that our sensorium should be 
divided into separate organs. The senses that 
apprehend aerial bodies are sight and hearing; 
taste and smell take cognizance of volatile bod- 
ies; touch, of fixed bodies. 

It is by their contrasts that the child acquires 
knowledge of things. From the time that the 
sense of hearing is developed, and soon after the 
sense of sight, it is easy for parents, or those 
who surround the child, to establish a connec- 
tion of objects and their contrasts with speech, 
so that the word and the object, the sign and the 
object, shall be thereafter only one thing to 
the child, who is thus brought, first to the 
intuition, and later to the knowledge of the be- 
ing or thing. 

In the measure that the sense of the child 
develops also the use of his limbs, according to 
their nature and the properties of the external 
world, 

The immobility and proximity are in relation 
to the immobility of the body of the infant. 
The more movable and distant from him objects 
are, the more the child who wishes to seize 
them feels excited to move. The desire to sit 
or lie down, to walk or jump, to touch or to em- 
brace an object, provokes the child to use his 
limbs. The action of standing erect alone. is a 
capital one for him; it is the discovery of the 
center of gravity of his body, and the use of the 
multiplicity of his limbs. The equlibrium of 
the body obtained, will be for that age as sig- 
nificant a step in progress as was the smile of 
the nursling, and as will be the moral and re- 
ligious equlibrium acquired by the man, even to 
the last stage of his development. 

It does not follow, however, that at this first 
stage of his life the child will make perfect use 
and profit of its body, its limbs, and senses. 
This use, as yet, seems indifferent to him, but 
by degrees he feels himself attracted to thrust 
out his feet and his hands, to move his lips, his 
tongue, his eyes, and his whole countenance. 

But all these motions of the limbs, and these 
plays of the countanance, bave not for con- 
scious object yet, the reproduction of the in- 
terior by the exterior, a reproduction which 
takes place, properly speaking, only in the fol- 
lowing stage. But let not the maternal vigi- 
lance sleep. These playful movements are to 
be carefully watched by her, but there must not 
be established by their means a separation be- 
tween the exterior and interior, the body and 
mind. That would lead the child gradually into 











hypocrisy, or into the habit of grimacing, of 
which he could not rid himself when he became 
&@ man. 

Let the infant, then from the earliest age, 
even when in his bed or cradle, never be long 
abandoned to himself, without some object of- 
fered to his activity; for bodily idleness and ef- 
feminacy necessarily engender intellectual 
idleness and effeminacy. To escape this dan- 
ger, let the child’s bed be composed of cushions 
stuffed with fern or hay, straw or hair, never of 
feathers; and let him be lightly covered and al- 
ways exposed to the influence of pure air. To 
avoid the eftemrnacy of mind produced by too 
complete abandonment of the infant to himself, 
especially after his waking from sleep, there 
may be suspended opposite his cradle a cage 
containing a bird, the sight and song of which, 
may occupy the activity of the child's senses and 
mind by an agreeable distraction of his atten- 
tion from himself. 

At this moment of the development of the ac- 
tivity of the senses of the body, and its mem- 
bers in which the child seeks to manifest spon- 
taneously the interior to the exterior, the first 
degree of the development of man, that of the 
nursling ends, and another degree begins. 

Up to this period the interior of the child was 
only an inarticulate and simple unity. With 
the arrival of speech begins at once the exterior 
manifestation of the interior of man and of the 
multiplicity of his being; for while the interior 
was organizing itself, he endeavored to manifest 
himself outwardly in a certain fixed manner. 
Now, the development, the spontaneous mani- 
festation of man’s interior by his own forces, 
will have place, making a second stage of de- 
velopment. — Kindergarten Messenger. 


~~ 
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Primary Education. 


As his few years of school life are all that the 
child of a r man, or even of an average 
handicraftsman, will have of child-life, as he will 
at twelve, thirteen, or at most fourteen, take 
on him, however unwillingly, the burden of the 
world, and the responsibility of earning his 
daily bread, usually by work that exhausts hi; 
strength, and as often dulls as develops his 
thinking powers, as life will be for him toil rath- 
er than pleasure, enjoyment of labor rather than 
of its fruits, it is right that this limited time 
should be made the most of—that the schools 
shall be the best, the teachers the most compe- 
tent, the nature of the children most thoroughly 
understood, and their interests most completely 
considered, so that the boy, on entering the 
world, may look back through a vista of happy 
years, during which he has learnt to under- 
stand something of the world and himself, to 
labor eae A pear intelligently, to enjoy to 
the utmost what rest he may get by knowing 
something of books, of people, and of places 
different to those immediately around him. 

Surely, thercfore, it is right to establish 
School to open schools, to compel at- 
tendanee, to call upon parents to fulfil their 
duties, so that if children must go to work at 
an early age, they shall not go unprovided with 
a fitting development of their mental powers; 
that at twelve they shall be expected to read, 
write, and calculate well and readily; that at 
each year up to this their progress should be as- 
certained (1 was about to say checked, but that 
the word might express my meaning only too 
well), and that, ifthey do not show that they 
are fairly on the road to this desirable end, the 
teacher should be punihsed by a fine and a bad 
report, and that, to prevent him from having 
ground of excuse or —— the policeman 
shall, if needful, be employed to drive the chil- 
dren to school. But good as this may be, it 
can scarcely be so perfect as to have no accom- 





paniment of small evils; and it may be well that 
we ascertain if there be any such, and what they 
are, so that we may, as much as possible, guard 
against or remedy them. 

First, and chiefly, is it made an important 
matter that the children shall be happy? Is this 
the first and foremost consideration? If a boy or 
girl can count but few years of real child-life, 
they have an imperative claim that these at least 
shall be happy ones; that at school they shall 
have friendly teachers, who will meet them with 
a smile, a few kind words, or even, perhaps, a 
joke; that there shall be nothing about the 
school that shall in any way be uncomfortable, 
no fear but of kindly reproof, no dread of aught 
whatever. 

Secondly, is the individual dignity of each 
child fully respected? Has he absolnte liberty to 
move about, talk, sit where and how he likes, 
subject only to rules made in the interest of the 
children themselves (and if by themselves, so 
much the better)? Is he treated with as much 
courtesy as he is expected to show? And is he 
encouraged to govern himself, by being allowed 
sufficient liberty to experience the difference be- 
tween such government and its opposite? 

Thirdly, is he allowed as much liberty of 
working and of choosing his work as if he were 
being brought up at home? Is he encouraged to 
work when so inclined, and allowed to be idle 
when so inclined by any reason of delicate 
health or fatigue? Is he at liberty, and encour- 
aged, to ask for rest, for a change of work, or 
for any alteration of school rules, which may be 
desirable for him, and is his nest met with 
kindly consideration, and, if at all reasonable, 
readily granted? 

Foarthly, are his individual tastes and abilities 
noticed and consulted, and is he advised and 
helped to take up the work he has special apti- 
tude for? If he is quick and intelligent, is he 
allowed room to develope his powers, by having 
& greater variety of books, &c.? If he is dull or 
stupid, is he an object of special help and con- 
sideration?— The School Master. 


The tools of thought are: 
« L. Reading and Writing. 
Il. Arithmetic. 
Ill. Geography. 
IV. Grammar. 
V. History. 


By the first of these the pupil issues forth 
from the circumscribed life of the senses in 
which he has been confined, and finds himself 
in the commupity of the world at large, so far 
as his language extends. He is not limited by 
space; for the printed page of the text-beok and 

newspaper gives him a survey of the life of 
the globe. He is not limited by time; for the 
libraries open their doors and he associates with 
and listens to, Socrates and Plata, Confucius 
and Zoroaster, and no empty gossip escapes 
from these lips! 

By the second of these studies he becomes 
measurer of numerical quantity, and masters 
the practical side of exchange. The exchange 
of thoughts and ideas through reading and wnt- 
ing, is extended by arithmetic to a practical 
ability to exchange food, clothing and shelter. 

By the third he comes to realize his spatial 
relation to the rest of the world he contributes 
to the world and receives from it, through com- 
merce. 

Gratamar gives to the pupil the first consci- 
ousness of the mind itself as instrament. The 
formation of language exhibits the stages by 
which pure intellect becomes master of itself. 
The profound analysis and superior grasp of 
thought which grammar eee as compared with 
mathematics and physical sciences for example, 
has long been noticed by educators. It is em- 
phaticaily a culture study. It marks the edu- 
cated man from the illiterate; the former uses 
language with conscious skill, the latter with- 
out it. 

Mittory initiates the learner into his past ex- 
istence, in same the sense as geography into his 
outside (and out of sight) existence. For the 
precedent conditions of the individus! belong to 
and area part of his actual existence.” — Amer- 
ican Journal of Education. 
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A School Board could not make a greater mis- 
take than to suppose that, to secure the teach- 
ers they require for their sehools, they have only | 
to offer a larger salary than is given elsewhere. | 
Men does not live by bread alone: and teachers 4 
in our schools care for other things than money. he Schenectady board of trustees annouuce 
The kind of men needed will not be obtained | that ‘‘the practice of cudgelling scholars and de- 
until the head master of an elementary school | grading them in the presence of their school- 
receives similar consideration at the hands of | mates is prohibited, except in extreme cases.” 
his manager to that st present enjoyed by the | This portrait is drawn of a pedagogue in Rock- 
head master of a grammar school. ‘lhe mistake | land county: ‘‘Perched upon a high stool, with 
has been made by some Boards of selecting as- | his cudgelin his hand, sat the master, a middle 
sistant masters and mistresses without any con- | aged man with a face blue and purple, very fa- 
sultation with the head teachers of the schools | miliarly known as ‘Old Jimmey,’ with a pair of 
to which the assistants have been appointed. | glasses astride his nose, looking as gravely as 
It is right that the head teacher should | though he were presiding over the deliberative 


Ofa boy in St. Lawrence county it was asked: 
“What would you understand by it if you 
should see a man’s name with A. M. attached?” 
*T should think it was written in the morn- 


be held —— for the entire conduct of | council of the nation. 
u 


his school, but it is not just to hold him respon- 
sible without giving him a voice in the choice 
of his assistants. The South Shields Board have 
recognized the justice of this claim, and, on a 
tecent occasion, consulted with the head mas- 
ter before appointing an assistant to the Ocean- 
road School. If all School Boards act in this 
spirit, evidencing a like appreciation of what is 
due to the teachers they employ, less difficulty 
will be experienced in obtaining suitable candi- 
dates for the teacher's office.—Schoolmaster. 


Few practices are worse than to make up les- 
sons in which they have failed. The old plan of 
whipping learning into them was founded on 
more philosophical principles ; for the whip- 
ping stirred up sensations and emotions which 
set the blood circulating rapidly, causing in- 
creased activity of the brain. But there 1s not 
one argument in favor of detaining children af- 
ter the time for dismissal. As a punishment, it 
falls more heavily upon the teacher than upon 
the negligent pupil; it unfits her for the next 
day's work, and eventually undermines her 
health. Its effect on the pupil’s mind is bad. 
The truth is that the only education is self-ed- 
ucation. Compelling children to learn certain 
phrases is not education. Detention after 
school for lessons destroys the individuality of 
the child, makes him hate his lessons, his 
school and teacher. This is a free country and 
the sooner we adapt our school management to 
the genius of our institutions the better off we 
shall be. Individual responsibility is the true 
doctrine to hold. Study or fail; behave or 
withdraw, is the best platform to stand on, the 
easiest for the teacher, and in the end the best 
for the child.—Chicago Teacher. 


The influence of education, even in the sim- 
plest primary schools, upon a child of the low- 
est class is to cultivate habits of order, punctu- 
ality and self control. A child is withdrawn 
from idleness by other interests being offered to 
its mind than those which surround it in its 
life on the streets. The mere occupying the 


time and thoughts of children with subjects of | 


general interest tends to keep them from crime. 
Even a small acquaintance with geography or 
the reading of a book of travels will sometimes 
enable a poor person to change his locality, 


where he is under temptation or suffering, for | 


some region where he can be placed in better 
circumstances. There is, too, running through 
nearly all school lessons, a recognition more or 
less strong of the great truths ot morality. 
result of all these and of other influences, is, 


that wherever education is diffused abroad, | 


there the ratio of crime to population diminishes, 
and in all countries the criminal class is mainly 
fed by the ignorant class.—[Tenn. School 
Journal. 


Of teachers and teaching we get many sig- 


The | 


System and regularity 
| were not only evinced in his school in the regu- 
| lar routine of exercises, but his holiday Satur- 
days were just as regularly and systematically 
devoted to what in those days was commonly 
knowu as a spree.” —R. Stone, in Sch. Bulletin. 


Scientific. 
Discovery at Herculaneum. 


An interesting discovery of a life-sized female 
bust in pure silver has been lately made at Her- 
culaneum. The work is in a state of excellent 
preservation, and is the only specimen of its 
kind which has been found during the course of 
the excavations. At first the material was 
thought to be only bronze, the action of the sul- 
phur having somewhat altered the appearance 
of the surface, and the sulphate of silver which 
has formed on the metal yielding a black color 
like that found in the commonest sort of mate- 
rial. The bust was removed to the museum, 
when one of the keepers, struck with the unusu- 
al tone of the bronze, scraped away a part of the 
surface, and at once came upon the silver be- 
neath. A discussion has arisen whether the 
work was originally cast or chiseled, but there 
| seems now little doubt that the former hypothe- 
| sis is correct. The head is that of a young and 
| beautiful woman, but as yet the features have 
om = identified with that of any other extant 
; Lead. 











| A Scientific Bequest. 


| Lord Derby announces in the Gaze(le that the 
| [talian Minister in London has communicated to 
| him a copy of the will of the late M. Girolamo 
| Ponti, of Milan, by which he has bequeathed a 
| portion of his property to the ‘‘Academies of 
| Science of London, Paris, and Vienne.” It is 
} understood that the relatives of the testator in- 
| tend to dispute the will and as it does not clear- 
| ly appear what British society is indicated, the 
Secretary of State gives notice of the bequest in 
order that those societies which may wish to put 
forward their claims, may take such steps in the 
matter as they shall think fit. The will, which 
is a remarkable one, contains the following pas- 
sages relating to the bequest: ‘I dispose ot the 
whole of what belongs to me on this day in fa- 
vor of the three Academies of Sciences, of Lon- 
|don, (capital of England,) Paris, (capital of 
France,) and Vienna, (capital of Austria,) so 
| that my said patrimony is to be divided among 
the said three Academies, in equal parts (after 
deduction of certain charges.) My patrimony 
consists for the greater part of mortgages, and, 
taking account of interest, amounts at present 
| to 865,000 Austrianlire. Each of the three aca‘- 
| emies above named shall be bound to invest in a 


| 


nificant hints. Francis Dwight, superintendent | perfectly safe and profitable manner the third 
of Albany county, as well as editor of the Jour- | part of my patrimony which falls to its share, 
nal, found a girl twelve years old pursuing thir- | und with the proceeds to institute two annual 
teen studies. J. J. Rockafellow says: ‘After | competitions forever, in equal amounts. Con- 
listening some time to the rotary concert exer- | sequently, each of the aforesaid academies will 
cises of an interesting class, commencing with | have to appoint a committee to decide upon the 
the old hobby, ‘‘How is the surface of the earth | grant of the rewards annexed to the two compe- 
divided?” I interrupted and asked, ‘How is the titions, which are to embrace the following 
alphabet divided?’ ‘Into oceans, seas, conti-| branches; 1. Mechanics. 2. Agriculture. 3. 
nents, islands, hills, gulfs and bays.’ Another | Physics and Chemistry. 4. Travels by sea or 
class that had been kept for weeks skimming | by land. 5. Literature. The object of the com 
over the subject of orthography was asked, | mittee must be to give the preference to whom- 
‘How is the land divided? ‘Into mutes, semi- | soever among the competitors shall have advan- 
vowels and liquids.’ ” ced the sciences by the discovery of new and 





simple appliances, and this refers to mechanics, 
physics, chemistry and agriculture. In regard 
to travels by sea or land, whoever has distin- 
guished himself by a long journey by land and 
by sea, or bas been able to make propositions 
fitting to diminish the dangers inherent in the 
present systems, should have the preference. 
In default of inventors and distingusihed travel- 
ers, the committee will turn its attention to the 
most distinguished publications of original 
works, or at least from translations from other 
languages of works upon the above mentioned 
sciences and travels, including literature.” 





Selections. 


The Roman Forum. 


An important step has been recently made 
towards the more perfect elucidation of the to- 
pographicaland archeological h:story of an- 
cient Rome by the complete uncovering of the 
Forum, the true dimensions and exact site of 
which have hitherto remained a matter of dis- 
cussion. Atthe close of the last month the 
excavations ofthe Colosseum and the Forum 
were resumed with great energy, under the di- 
rection of Signor Rosa, whose well-directed and 
unremitting efforts have been rewarded by im- 
portant results which have definitely deter- 
mined the limits of the Forum cf ancient Rome. 
In 1848 the first real advance to this discovery 
was made by Canina’s detection of the site of 
the Basilica Julica, which stretched its entire 
length on the southern extremity ot the Forum, 
from which it was separated by only a narrow 
road. Aftera temporary resumption of the 
works in 1852, nothing more was attempted in 
this direction till 1*70 and 1871, when the true 
pavement of the Forum, with its many-sided 
large stones, was laid bare, and followed east- 
ward towards the left, till it was found to be 
intersected by four liues of similarly paved 
roads. The south side of the enclosure was 
then clearly defined with its seven pediments, 
on which an equal number of votive statues had 
stood. One enormous columnar shaft was 
found shattered and split beside its base, both 
alike covered with the accumulated debris of 
ages. In 1872 the question of the extent of 
the Forum was decisively settled by the dis- 
covery of a traverse road, paved like the others, 
which formed a right angle with the front of 
the temple of the Dioscuri, and thus proved 
that the Forum did not extend towards the arch 
of Titus, as older topographers had assumed, 
At this point the workmen came upon the bas- 
reliefs which commemorate Trajan’s erection of 
schools and asylums for orphan and outcast 
children in Rome and other parts of Italy, and 
his remission of all arrears ot certain taxes. A|- 
though these tablets, which have been replaced 
on their original site, are unfortunately much 
injured, enough has escaped mutilation to show 
the beauty and harmony of the design. Near 
these bas-reliefs the eastern boundary of the 
Forum has beer traced by the travertine stones 
of the pavement and the line of pediments 
which skirted it. Among these is a columnar 
base, inscribed in still legible characters, and 

roclaiming its dedication by the prefects L. 

Jalerius and Septimus Bassus to the three em- 
perors, Gratian, Valentinian, and Theodosit,, 
and belonging, therefore, to the period between 
379 and 383.4. p. An enormous mass of broken 
architectural fragments has been brought to 
light in the process of clearing out this sacred 
spot, but few perfect remains have been reco- 
vered, which perhaps can scarcely be wondered 
at when we bear in mind that at one extremity 
of the Forum the superincumbent mass of deb- 
ris has risen to a heightof more than 24 feet. 
Yet in the year 1527, not turee and a half cen- 
turies from our own times, the German ani al- 
lied troops ot the Emperor Charles V. were able 
with small labor to clear the Via Sacra from the 
arch of Titus tothe Forum, for the triamphu!l 
passage of the conqueror of Rome. — Academy. 
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History of Early American Colleges. 


Prof. Tyler in an Address before the New 
York Industrial Society, said: Before the Re- 
volution there were nine established colleges in 
this country, all of which are still in existence. 
Harvard stands first, it having been built in 
1636. The second college was built in Virginia 
in 1602, and called Wflliam and Mary. Yale 
college was built in 1695. The fourth was 
built in New Jersey in 1746, and is now known 
as Princeton College. In 1654, Kings Col- 
lege in New York City was erected. On the 
top of the building was placed a huge iron 
crown, which was torn down after the Revoiu- 
tion, when the building was re-christened Co- 
lumbia College. In 1755, the University of 
Pennslyvania was erected in Philadelphia. 
Next came Rhode Island College, built in 1764, 
and which 49 years later was renamed Brown 
University. Later, the Rev. Eleazer Wheelock 
opened a school for Indian children in Leban- 
non, Coun., which in after years led to the er- 
ection of Dartmouth College in New-Hamp- 
shire. The ninth college was founded in 1779 
in New Jersey, and was called Queens College, 
but this name was changed in after years to 
Rutgers College. The lecturer then described 
the action of the Pilgrims in 1636, only eight 
years after their landing on the continent, in 
beginning work on Harvard College. He said 
that almost as soon as they were safely landed 
they began to think of the future and make ap- 
propriations for the work. Their motives were 
to provide for themselves a succession of learn- 
ed ministers and rulers from among themselves ; 
they desired to have leaders of society and 
politics, and they knew the value of a good 
education. He next described the way of 
building Harvard College and gave a list of the 
legacies, subscriptions, etc., from the colonists, 
such as money, cattle, furniture, &., and the 
gift of £800 and a library of 300 volumes from 
the Rev. John Harvard, after whom the college 
was named. 


on 
The Norsemen. 


Canon Kingsley in an address says: The 
whole of Scandinavia, Denmark, Sweden and 
the Orkneys, and the rest, remind me of that 
terrible picture of the great Norse painter Fid- 
deman, in which two offended youths, lashed 
together by the waist in true Norse duel fashion, 
are hacking each other with their axes. The 
loss of life must have been enormous if the vita- 
lity had not been enormovs—destroyed each 
other as the Indians have done. They lived, 
not to live, but to die: and what was death to 
them? what was it tothe Jomsburger Viking 
who when led out to execution said, when 
asked the question, ‘‘ Die! with all pleasure. 
We used to question in Jomsburg whether a 
man felt anything when his head was off. Now 
Ishall know. But take care,” he said, “If I 
do, I shall smite thee with my knife. Mean- 
while take care of this long hair of mine, it is 
so beautiful.” (Applause. ) 

But what waste? What would these men 
have if they tried peace not war, and tried to do 
justice, and love mercy, and walk justly with 
their God? And yet one loves them, blood- 
stained as they were. Your own poets, men 
brought up under circumstances so opposite to 
them, love them, because not merely of their 
bold daring, their thrift and business habits 
whieh make them not ashamed to go forth on 
voyages of merchandise over all the seas, nor 
the grim humor as of the modern Scotch, which 
so often flashes out into jest, but that these 
men’s blood runs into the veins of three men 
out of four, whether in America or Great 
Britain. 

_ Startling as the assertion may seem, I believe 
it to be strictly true. Bethat as it may, I can- 
not read the stories of your Western men, the 
writing of Bret Harte or Col. Johu Hay, without 
— at nig = 4 — that here are the old Norse 
alive . ond the very ocean which the 

crossed first, 850 years — , 

Now let me end my lecture by a page from 
the Saga, by which I try to prove my point, 
ending with a story, as 1 began. On the eve of 
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the battle of Sticklesbad, which was marked by | The correspondent of the Eastern Budget at 


an eclipse of the sun thus fixing the year, the St. 


body of the king is lying unburied on the _bhill- 
side. His poet Thormod, 
of thunder mood, who has been standing sore 
wounded in the ranks, at last has an arrow in 
his left side. He breaks off the shaft, and goes 
up toa great barn full of wounded men. One 
man comes out, of the opposite party, and says 
‘‘on whatside went those?” ‘On the better 
side,” says Sherwood. The man sees that Sher- 
wood has a golden ring on his arm, and says, 
‘thou art aking’s man,” and wants the ring. 
‘Take it off if thou canst get it. Ihave lost 
that which is worth more,” answers Thormod. 
And the man tries to take the ring, but Thormod 
swinging his sword, cuts off his hand at the 
wrist, and the man behaves no better in his 
manner than the men inside the barn, whom he 
had said were screaming from their wounds. 
Then Thormod went into the barn, and when 


he went into the inner room, where there was a 
fire and water, and a handsome girl binding up 
the men’s wounds. 


thou not call for a leech?’ Thormod said he 


as his name implies, | 


Petersburgh, writing on the 3rd inst. says: 

‘** The reports of the educational result of the 
past year in Russia, which have just been issued, 
occupy much attention here. It is evident trom 
these reports that Russia is at least halfa cen- 
tury behind the other European nations in this 
respect, and the Government is being urged on 
all sides to increase the number of schools and 
make them more efficient. The middle schools, 
or gymnasia, occupy a much more important 
position in Russia than in other countries, as 
the universities are comparatively but little 
used by the more intelligent classes of the coun- 
try. tn the generality of cases a boy's educa- 
tion is completed in a gymnasium, and no fur- 
ther instruction is considered necessary to pre- 
pare him for the Civil Service or any other or- 
dinary career; it is very seldom that young men, 
even of the wealthier classes go to the universi- 


| ties to acquire proficiency in the higher branch- 
he had sung his song in praise of the dead king, | 


**Why,” said one, ‘ dost | 


was not like those whom the nurse would care | 


for, and he got up and went to the fire to warm 
him. And the nurse girl said. ‘Go out and 
bring in some of the fire-wood He brought 
in some and threw it down. Then the girl 
looked at him and said, ‘‘Thou art dreadfully 
pale ; wherefore art thou so? ‘‘ Thou wonder- 
est at me,” said he in his rhyme, ‘‘an arrow 
overtook me, girl, and the world went from me 
and I feel it sets near my heart. She said, ‘‘let 


” 


me see thy wound,” and she saw it, with a piece | 


of ironinit. In a stone pot she had some leeks 


cooking broth and gave them to eat. She gave | 


him some, but he said, ‘“‘I have no stomach 
now, for my broth. She took tongs and tried to 
pull itout, bat the wound was swelled and 
there was too little to lay hold of. ‘‘ Then said 
he, cut in so deep that thou canst get it out, 
and give me the tongs.” Then he took the gold 
bracelet off hisarm and gave it to her. Then 
Thormod took the tongs and pulled the iron 
out, but on it wasa barb, and on it hung the 
flesh from the heart, some red and some white. 
And when he saw that he said, ‘The king hath 
fed us well ; I am fat even to the heart's roots ; 
and so leaned back and was dead.” 


es of science. Now the educational reports 
show that in many of the gymnasia the system 
of instruction is very defective, barely a fifth or 
a sixth of the pupils having obtained certificates 
from the Government examiners, while in other 
gymnasia eighteen out of every twenty pupils 
have obtained certificates. This is probably 
owing in part to the rigid uniformity which in 
this as in other departments, is extended to all 
the various races and nationalities which make 
up the Russian Empire. ‘Lhe question of form- 
ing a high school for women is also much dis- 
cussed. The Government has decided that this 
institution shall not be a university for grown 
women, but a sort of ‘finishing school’ for girls. 
It will be divided into five sections, includi ng 
one for natural philosophy and another for his- 
tory and philogy. Logic and psychology are to 


| be compulsory subjects in all the sections, and 


the chief aim of the school isto train up girls 
for governesses.” 


——- <a e - 
The Life of a Planet. 


The few hints afforded by geology respecting 
the earliest stages of the earth's history, when 


| compared with studies into the nature of nebu- 


I shall not insult your intelligence by any | 


comments or epithets of my own. Was not 
this man a kinsman of some of you? Does it 
not sound, allowing for all change of manners, 
as well as a scene out of Bret Harte or John 


Hay, ascene of dry humor and rough heroism | 


of the far West ? As long as you can breed your 
own Jim Bludsos, or your Flynns of Virginia, 


the old Norse blood is surely not extinct: the. 


old Norse spirit is not dead. 
ee 
Education in Egypt is, according to Consul 


Stanley's Commercial Report on Alexandria for 


the past year, still backward and limited. The 
number of those attending primary schools is 
90,000, which in a population of 5,250,000 re- 
presents a proportion of 17 per 1,000, a pro- 


portion smaller than in any Kuropean country | 


except Russia. 1t must be remembered, how- 


ever, that prejudices difficult to overcome exist | 


among the Mahommedans as to the education 
of females. In giving, therefore, a proportion- 
al estimate of the number educated, it is fair 
only to reckon the male population. This 
would give a proportion of at least 34 per 1,000 


who attend school, and though the education | 


given may not be of a high class, nor the - 
vious training and qualification of the teachers 
up tothe European standard, yet the fact that 
of the whole number only 3,000 are educated at 
the sole cost of Government, the cost of the 
others being wholly borne by the parents, with- 
out the inducement of food or clothing, shows 
that there is no unwillingness to benefit by 
such education as is within their reach, The 
Khedive is attempting to combat the prejudice 
regarding female education, and has established 


a large girls’ school at Cairo, where, besides an | 
elementary education, sewing, washing, and— 
| Professor Hitchcock. 


dressmaking are taught. 


le, comets, and suns, suggest the existence of a 
series of revolutions through which worlds des- 
tined for the occupation of intelligent beings 
must pass, in order to be properly fitted for the 
residence of mankind. ‘There is, first, existence 
as a nebulew, or comet ; second, the condition of 
a burning sun ; third, a stage of refrigeration ; 
fourth, a period of habituation by the brute 
creation ; fifth, a time of occupancy by reason- 
ing, moral beings ; and, perhaps, sixth, a stage 
of frigidity, impoverishment, and extinction of 
life. Our planet scems to have passed through 
four of these stages of growth, with the fifth 
well advanced toward its meridian. 

When we study the scheme of worlds revolv- 
ing around the sun, we discover that they all 
rotate on their axes in the same direction ; that 
they all proceed from west to east, their orbits 
being nearly circular, and in almost the same 
plane, which is nearly coincident with that of 
the sun ; that the sun moves on his axis in less 
time than any of the planets, and each planet 
rotates more quickly than its satellite. These 
and other facts point out a community of origin 
and development inexplicable by chance or the 
law of gravitation. We suppose, then, that the 
sun and all the planets and their satellities com- 
posed originally a single mass of luminous fog, 
with a diameter exceeding that of the orbit of 
Neptune, the remotest planet, or not less than 
three thousand millions miles. This would cor- 
respond well with the supposed dimensions of 
the smaller nebulw now seen in the skies. The 
history of the earth at this early period was, 
therefore, merged in that of the solar system. — 
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School Supervision. 

The public school system, as it is managed in 
this country, is wholly a creature of the state; 
it is wholly divested of individuality or person- 
ality. Men and women are employed to doa 
certain amount of work of a certain kind, and 
in a special manner. In some way, the State 
must ascertain that the fixed requirements have 
been observed before it pays the money it has 
promised. There grows out of this a plan of 
supervision, and with every new year there are 
stronger convictions that the life of the system 
lies in the perfection of this supervision. If 
there are to be schools, there are to be superin- 
tendents, is undoubtedly becoming a maxim. 
There remains the question, however, what i3 
to be the character of our educational super- 
tendence ? 

There are two ways in which teachers may 
be constrained to labor. When the number of 
instructors has become large,and little personal 
interest is felt when appointments are made 
through political favoritism, as they frequently 
are, educational employes are dealt with on 
just such principles as govern the overseer 
of the laborers on the Capitol at Al- 
bany. Quantity of work is the measure of duty; 
strenuous and constant labor is exacted. 
Teaching, although the popular notion is quite 
the contrary, is employment of the most serious 
and trying kind, and there is no wonder that 
the tired and fretted instructors hould lag some- 
times in his efforts; so that, like all servants, he 
may need the vigilant eye of his superior upon 
him. 

In so many years the average boy or girl 
ought to learn so many things, and the super- 
intendent enters to see that full measure has 
been dealt out. 

Were boys and girls only “ passive recipi- 
ents,” would they even make no objections to 
take the knowledge the teacher is waiting to give, 
and were teaching itself not an occupation de- 
manding the enlistment especially of feeling, 
there might be no ground for saying that such 
supervision is at the best but a rude and me- 
chanical method of determining the rate and 
amount of progress in study. 

We believe that poor teachers with good sup- 
ervision will be kept not only from committing 





errors, but made to accomplish results beyond 
their own comprehension. Such, however, is 
the high character of the work that the personal 
co-operation of every teacher, no matter how in- 
ferior in qualifications, is earnestly to be sought. 
There are grounds why the teacher may demand 
this asa right; but as a matter of policy, no 
superintendent should fail to know what his 
teachers think of the measures he proposes to 
adopt; and their opinions and suggestions will 
furnish a solid ground for action. The good 
teacher feels an interest in the scholar not 
second to that of the parent; besides this, he is 
putting to a practical test the value of certain 
measures in education. From him can be 
learned those ideas that lead to a real progress. 
The teachers of schools in a town of 5,000 in- 
habitants could easily be gathered for consulta- 
tion in a ‘teachers’ meeting” held once in two 
weeks—this is of common occurrence in our 
country—but we see no reason why in many of 
our large cities the teachers might not elect a 
certain number to a legislative body which 
should manage, under the direction of the 
Superintendent, all affairs except the financial 
ones. Whatever the plan be, it should be one 
that elicits the dormant power now slumbering 
in the breasts of too many of our tcachers; dor- 
mant because they have no voice in the con- 
struction of that system in which they labor 
exhaustively till old age bids them give place to 
fresher blood. It may be set down as a truth 
that cannot be gainsaid, that to elevate the 
schools, you must elevate the teachers; schools 
never rise above the teachers; the center and 
soul of the school system is the teachers. 
Therefore supervision should mainly tend to- 
wards the improvement of instructors them- 
selves. 





The New York Schools. 


PACKARD’S BUSINESS COLLEGE. 

A commercial city like New York, is built 
upon the business foresight, skill, and ability of 
its commercial men. It was a maxiw, once 
very generally believed, that no boy could be- 
come a successful business man unless he spent 
seven years in learning the customs of mer- 
chants, and the methods by which commercial 
transactions are carried on; and, indeed, many 
merchants train their own sons to their own 
particular occupation, believing it to be theonly 
way to render them successful. 

The facts of the case are, that the learning of 
business is of itself a business. So strongly did 
this idea take possession of the mind of several 
educators, that a chain of business colleges was 
constructed, known as the “‘ Bryant, Stratton & 
Packard Colleges.” This was about twenty 
years ago. 

The present school, founded by Mr. 8. 8. 
Packard about sixteen years ago, has received 
marked and respectful attention; for Mr. Pack- 
ard is as well-known as a fearless and upright 
man as he is as a teacher. 

We spent part ot an afternoon here, a few 
days since, and took particular pains to look 
into the plans and methods adopted in order to 
give an intelligible account to our readers who 
are desirous of knowing about the leading in- 
stitutions in this great metrooplis. 

The rooms are in the building on the corner 
of Eleventh street and Broadway, and are ad- 
mirably lighted and furnished. There are two 
departments, one a preparatory school, as it 
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were, and the other a business house. In the 
former the essentials of business are learned, 
such as penmanship, arithmetic, preparation of 
business papers, such as notes, drafts, receipts, 
etc., book-keeping, correspondence, and com- 
mercial law; in the latter, the young man well 
acquainted with these details is taken into 
business, precisely as if he entered a commercial 
house. Here he orders goods and sells them, 
opens an account with a bank, gives notes and 
draws drafts; carries on sometimes a wholesale 
and sometimes a retail business. This college 
is in connection with several other colleges in 
other citiea, such as Boston and Philadelphia. 
To these shipments are made, notes forwarded 
for collection, etc.; this is a feature of the 
highest importance, it makes every transaction a 
realone. A young man ought to spend a year 
in this Practice Department, for here he opens 
business tor himself, orders his goods, gives his 
notes, ships off a portion to some correspondent, 
gets returns, takes up his note, closes that busi- 
ness, showing the gains or losses, and then 
enters on some new business. He may go into 
partnership, possibly, next. Every auxiliary 
book, such as shipping, invoice, bill, account, 
sales, is made familiar by actual use. . 

We have been thus particular in describing 
these things because there are many who have 
an erroneous idea about the sphere of a genuine 
Business College, deeming the teaching of 
writing and mechanical book-keeping the end 
and aim. 

As we have said elsewhere, Mr. Packard is 
an honest man, and means to give his young 
men far more than the value of their money. 
He labors indefatigably and skilfully to fit them 
to perform duties in life, which they can only 
do strengthened by the education they receive 
here. It is a fortune to a young man to know 
the exact methods by which business is carried 
forward; but here explanations are given that 
enlighten and improve his judgment. The only 
valuable thing in any school is the teacher, and 
here itis plain,is an original and magnetic mind 
that acts powerfully on the young men who are 
seen laboring with assiduous industry. 


=~ 
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We are enabled this week to lay before our 
readers a more extended extract from Mr. 
Welles’ Book of Apologues, which, we think, 
will particularly interest intelligent children. 
The prose introduction shows a considerable 
scriptural and historical knowledge, and the 
poetic ‘‘ Origin of Fables,” is a charming alle- 
gory in itself ; a beautiful, suppositious account 
of the remote ancestor of the ancient sop, 
and of sop himself. 

Mr. Welles’ book will be very interesting, in- 
structive and valuable to youthful readers, inas- 
much as he has not only given therein some of 
the best of sop’s and other authors, with new 
and beautiful poetic apparel, but he has also 
added many, quite new and original. A strong 
moral, philosophical, religious, and humorous 
character pervades the whole, so that the 
children and youth of the country may antici- 
pate much delightful and instructive reading in 
this book of the Fables of Life, which we con- 
sider superior to any which have preceded it. 
It will not bea costly volume, like Fontaine's, 
but a medium-sized book, and at a price within 
the reach of all. 

We are promised the poetic story of the Op 
Crock for next week. 
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The New York Board of Education. 

The Board met and were called to order by 
the clerk, Mr. L. D. Kiernan, in the absence of 
President Neilson. Commissioner Beardslee was 
nominated as President pro tem, which was 
unanimously adopted. 

There were present, Commissioners, Baker, 
Beardslee, Dowd, Farr, Halsted, Jenkins, Kelly, 
Klamroth, Man, Matthewson, Townsend, Traud, 
West and Wetmore. 


REPORT OF CITY SUPERINTENDENT. 

The Superintendent reported that he had 
caused the several corporate schools to be exam- 
ined, (except the House of Refuge;) these were: 

The New York Orphan Asylum, Protestant 
Half Orphan Asylum, Leake & Watts Orphan 
Asylam, Colored Orphan Asylum, Schools tor 
the Female Guardian Society, Schools of the 
Children’s Aid Society, Five Points of Industry, 
Ladies Home, Missionary Suciety, New York 
Juvenile Asylum, Hospital for Ruptured and 
Crippled, Roman Catholic Orphan Asylum 
Schools, in all, 42 schools, tanght by 163 teach- 
ers, and ineluding an enrolled number of 8,478, 
averaging 6,866. 

These schools are in a satisfactory condition; 
in some schools the discipline and instruction is 
reported as excellent. 

The evening schools have been visited and re- 
port an attendance at the opening of 11,378. 

The average is in Male Schools, 
Female Schools, 


ay 
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Evening High School. . .1,562 

The organization and discipline is reported as 
quite satisfactory. 

In the Primary and Grammar Schools the 
number enrolled on the Ist inst. was 108,821, 
which is 6,246 in excess of last year. 

The Committee on Evening Schools recom- 
mended the following to be appointed, which 
was adopted : 

James Burke, Charles H. Nehrbas, Thomas 
Slattery, John F. Higgins, Thomas J. Goodman, 
William Stoddard, Lizzie McCarthy, Otto Kn- 
phal, John J. Sturtevant, John Jansen, Emilein 
Hook, Hannah R. Phillip, Francis R. O'Hare, 
Abraham P. Zemanskey, John R. Sims, Hen- 
rietta L. Wood, Doctor Sarner, Maggie Baird, 
Juliette Conklin, Matilda L. Furness, Annie E. 
Sleim, Mary A. Connell, John D. Ryan, George 
D. Lennon, William Yaudus, Stanhope Maisten, 
Ernest O. Hopp, Edward Altkaus, Mary J. 
Price, Mary A. Smith, John C. Gulick, Mary 
Powers, Samuel M. Barnett, William H. Morse, 
Emily Keogh, John M. Mayer, Maria F. Daly, 
Julia Vreeland, Mary L. Parsells, Mary Kelly, 
Annie C. Flynn, Janet C. Barnett, Elinore 
Dann, Mary E. Kain, L. B. Corsey, Simon 
Goodfriend, Imogene Upson. 

A communication was received from Mr. E.L. 
White, offering to photograph the pupils with- 
out expense. Referred to Committee on By- 
Laws. 

The District Telegraph sent in an application 

to have their lines used. Referred to same com- 
mittee. 
A letter from Mrs. O. Ottendorfer was read, 
sent up byCom. Klamroth, tendering $500 in 
addition to the $1000 already given by her, to 
purchase gold and silver medals for the most 
proficient in German studies in the Normal 
College. After the reading of this letter, Com. 
Klamroth offered the following resolutions: 


Resolved:—That this Board accept the dona- 
tion of Mrs. Oswald Ottendorfer, of a contribu- 
tion of $500, in addition to the fund of $1000 
heretofore created by the same donor for the 
annual awards of a gold and a silver medal to 
the two students of the Normal College, showing 
the greatest proficiency in the study of the Ger- 
man language, and further 

Resolved: That this Board express to the 
donor through its Secretary, its high apprecia- 


orin P. S. when the average attendance exceeds 
1,200, in which case there may be two employed. 
Objection arising this was laid over. 
Mr. Wetmore explaining that the object was 
not to reduce the number ot teachers. 
The Committee on Teachers recommended 
the appointment of Mr. H. C. Litchfield as 
Principal, and W. C. Hess as Vice Principal, in 
G. 8. No. 13, which was adoptod. Also, the 
| appointment of Miss Mary C. Hackett as Prin- 
| cipal of P. D. of G. 8. No. 8. 





tion of her friendly interest in the cause of pub- | wpa 
lic education, and their thanks for her noble | The Com. on Evening Schools reported ad- 
munificence repeatedly manifested in the farther- versely to Mr. C. W. Miller's claim for services 
ance of one important branch of the studies i evening schools in 1873. 


pres ribed by this Board. 

A resolution to purchase a piano for P. 8. No. 
39, at a cost of $300 was adopted. 

The Committee on By-Laws reported on the 
subject of Compulsory Education, as follows:— 
That the most important thing is to have a com- 
plete census of all the persons who attend and 


The same Com. reported that Miss Alice Neu- 
| stadt was appointed to a place at last meeting, 
jin the Model Schools, at a salary of $500, 
| which was $100 less than she bad been receiv- 


| ing, and recommended her sulary to be made 
| $600, to take effect from last meeting. This led 


| to a debate, as there was a by-law in the way; 


who do not attind echool ia cach ward, coming | and so her salary at $600 dates from this meet- 


ing instead of last. 
under this act. That this complete census |" wuar~ahe 


, Com. Farr brought up a resolution laid over 
should be placed in the hands of the teachers from last meeting, to pay Pref. Day a salary of 
to ascertain the causes of absence, etc., and thus $3500 since he performs the duties of a full 


the subject will be understood. That the Po-| Professor. Adopted. 

lice Commissioners are willing to co-operate and| 4, application was received from Trustees of 
make or complete such census. That the Trus- | 94), Ward, asking for $200 to fit up a class room 
tees cause a triple number of such lists of names | ;,, pg No. 18. 

to be made by and through the teachers, one to | 
go on file, and one to go to the police commuis- 
Pa ae P 7 | on errands during school hours. 

A resolution — introduced excusing G, 8., | Com. encom did not object to receiving 
No. 67 from holding the legal number of ses- the matter from the Committee, but it was bad 
oan. ’ ; precedent. 

A resolution offered at last meeting by Com. Jenkins said he offered it as a duty he 
Com. Baker, forbidding teachers to send pupils owed to his fellow citizens, as it was an evil that 
out of the school on errands, was next called | ought to be corrected, but he would leave it in 
up; also authorizing the sending out of the | the hands of the able Committee. 
janitors whenever any case should require it,| The Board then adjourned. 
was referred to Com. on By-Laws. ae PSS 


It was deemed inexpedient by the Committee Miss Cushman at Booth’s. 


it janitors to be ; 
wh — crak eat; aml Gay ee) 5 crewed homeo quested Mics Chasiette Onab- 
This brought up Com. Jenkins, who inquired |" ®t Booth’s last Monday night, this being 
what was to be done with the first resolution | the farewell engagement of the great actress. 
forbidding the sending out of children. He Mis; Cushman’s ‘‘ Queen Catherine ” is familiar 
spoke in a very earnest manner against the evil | *° ™08t every one. She played the part with 
to which children were thus exposed, when their | the same wonderful power and intensity that 
parents supposed them to be in the schools —in- | characterize her acting in all her most famous 
stead of which they might be in the very pur-| ‘Tagic representations. From her conception 
lieus of the city. This isa crying evil and must | f character, her acting may properly be called 


| At this point Com. Baker presented a resolu- 
| tion that the Principal must not send out pupils 








be abated. 

Com. Townsend said that part of Mr. Baker's 
resolution was still before the Committee. 

After some remarks by Commrs. Halsted, 
Farr, Man and Baker, Mr. Jenkins moved that 
this part of the resolution be taken up by the 
Board and considered, but unanimous consent 
was not given. Commrs. Man and Farr object- 
ing. 

The Committee on By-Laws brought in a re- 
port that inasmuch as the act on compulsory 
education would force many from paying occu- 
pations, unless they be permitted to attend eve- 
ning schools, it was desirable to allow children 
as young as ten years of age to attend the eve- 
ning schools. This resolution was adopted. 

The same Committee reported a change that 
in effect, those Grammar Schools averaging 500, 
and P. 8. averaging 700, may employ 
assistant teachers, who need not be class teach- 
ers—one in addition to the Principal, unless in 
the G. 8. the average attendance exceeds 800; 


perfect. The only possible criticism to be made 
|upon it is the suggestion whether or not the 

womanly traits of Queen Catherine are lost sight 

of under the vast masculine energy which Miss 

Cushman infuses into the part The evening 

was also made noteworthy by the reappearance 
of Mr. George Vandenhoff, who, after an absence 
|of ten years from the stage, played Cardinal 
| Wolsey in a way to fairly divide the applause of 
| the audience with Miss Cushman. Mr. Charles 
| Wheatleigh played the Duke of Buckingham 
| very acceptably. The minor parts, with hardly 
| an exception, were quite satisfactory. 





Pxat Fvxt is now being sold in this city, on 
First avenue, between 40th and 4ist streets. 
This is the first time, we believe, it has been so 
offered. It was made on Long Island, and is a 
delightful fuelto use. It would bea nice mate- 
rial to use in open fire-places in our school- 
rooms. The Independent says: ‘‘In a sick 
chamber it is invaluable as a purifier of the air."’ 
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Obituary. 


The teachers of New York and all interested 
in ptfblic schools and education, will be pained 


theria, of Mr. Amasa May, on Monday, 19th 
inst. 

Mr. May was born in Keene, N. H., was for 
many years a successful teacher, and held in 
his native State many places of trust, having 
served two terms in the State Legislature, sub- 
sequent to which he was for a long period trav- 
eling agent for the book house ot J. P. Lippin- 
cott, of Philadelphia. For the past few years 
he was agent for E. H. Butler & Co. 

In connection with his business he had visited 
nearly every State in the Union, endearing him- 
self to all by his genial manners. 

To the teachers of this city, to very many of 
whom he was bound by the closest ties of friend- 
ship, his death will cause great surprise and 
sorrow. 

Mr. May was a gentleman of no ordinary men- 
tal ability, being distinguished for his high lit- 
erary taste and cultured mind. 

His sorrowing family have lost a true husband 
and kind father. May He who comforts the af- 
flicted assuage their grief. 

The remains were taken to New Hampshire 
for interment. 

——_—_—_-_ + +4+oe+— 


We have had two letters lying by us for some 
time, that state as plain as language can, the 
disgust of the writers at being compelled to sup- 
port the Pennsylvania School Journal. These 
gentlemen speak in behalf of their oppressed 
brethren and] sisters; for they, drawing a hand- 
some salary each of them, do not feel the tax of 
the $1.50 per year. We have a letter, also, from 
a talented lady who has been, and who still 
wishes to be a subscriber for the New Yorr 
Scuoot Journat. She speaks of the pressure to 
subscribe for the Pennsylvania School Journal as 
something painfnl to endure; not only this, but 
a species of terrorism absolutely prevails among 
the teachers, lest they lose their places if they 
refuse. 

We could hardly be prevailed npon to believe 
these things. And so we suall briefly say that 
Mr. J. P. WickersHaM is both State Superin- 
tendent and Hditor; and also that we find these 
words quoted with evident approval on page 5, 
(M.-P. Sup.) ‘Teachers should be compelled 
—‘* Yes, that’s the word!—to read the Schoo! 
Journal.” 

Now, here is ‘‘ compulsory education” with a 
vengeance. 
Union urging that all Christians should be com- 
pelled to take that excellent paper. We have not 
got through with this subject, but stop. 








Gornespondence, 


Editors School Journal : 

As each successive week brings your spright- 
ly paper to hand, I have learned to look for op- 
portune and thought-provoking words in its 
columns, and I am never disappointed. 

You seem to be so entirely out of the regula- 
tion traces that we consider you as taking a 
‘‘New Departure ” in educational matters, so I 
am always on the qui vive for new things when 
the Journat comes. But I must tell you that I 
was truly startled at your comments on Supt. 





Next we shall have the Christian | 
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| 26th. 


ei ; ad 
| Fields statement in your paper of September | two is four.” Now, cannot something be done 
| to allow me some scope in my teaching? Must 


In varicus capacities, as teacher, superinten- I year after year see this barren spot and water 
to hear of the sudden demise in this city ot diph- | 42t, parent and citizen, I have been studying it with nothing but my tears? I ask you to 


the subject broached -by Supt. Fields for years. 


| 
| 


write an article in the Journat on this subject, 


| During that time I have collected facts and fig- | «The best thing to do in our public schools ;” 


ures which tell a story of painful interest to one 
| who has studied our schools from this point of 


view. Our press, both local and educational, | 


| and our school officers and superintendents, are 
|almost a unit in refusing to discuss this ques- 
|tion. Therefore I am more surprised to see you 
| call fora discussion of this topic. I am truly 
| glad to know that we have at least one educa- 
tional journal of high standing that is brave 
enough to let the truth be spoken against an 
overwhelming public opinion. 

I suppose you must be aware that in thus 
opening your columns to this tabooed question 
you are destined to lose caste, and perhaps dol- 
lara, among those who run the machinery and 
employ the operatives in our educational work- 
shops. Be that as it may, you have introduced 
a question most pertinent to the times, and the 
discussion of which will eventually result in a 
great change in our present school machinery 
in its essential features. There is now an op- 
portunity for those who deny Supt. Fields’ 
statements to adduce their reasons ; but they 
will not do it. They may“reply by invective 
and denunciation, but the advocates of the pres- 
ent system dare not go before the public with a 
fair representation of the facts. They have hith- 
erto boldly and unhesitatingly carried their 
point and allowed no discussion as to the merits 
of the case ; but now the culminating point has 
been reached and a reaction must ensue, or the 
best portion of public sentiment and sympathy 
will be withdrawn from our public schools and 
given to the support of private enterprises. I 
regard either of these conditions as disastrous ta 
the boys of to-day, who will be the men of 1880, 
and am therefore firmly convinced that this 
question must be decided speedily. 

In conclusion allow me to ask Supt. Fields 
why ladies are almost exclusively employed in 
our city schools ; and to save time let me add 
that economy need not be adduced as the reason, 
for facts prove otherwise. 

E. W. G. 

NortHrie.p, Ounro. 


To the Editors of the School Journal: 


I am very peculiarly situated. I feel satisfied 
that I am doing but poor justice to the seventy 
children that sit before me so still day by day. 
These are as many-sided as a multiplying-glass, 
and one cannot be cultivated without influen- 
cing the other. Here are before me at least for- 


Now, see the task I have. 


al nature within them. Yet I have ‘‘no time 
ing them lessons. It must be a steady drill of 
the intellect, whereas, what nine-tenths needs is 
a rooting out towering weeds in the moral gar- 
den. They should be taught the beauty of jus- 
tice, charity, kindness and peaceablencss. This 
is what they sorely need; I could sometimes 
shed tears because I must neglect them in their 
deepest ecessities, and feed them on ‘twice 





| 


and it will reach where my voice cannot. 
A TEACHER. 
— a-iniiiilpean 


Inquiries and Replies. 


J. M. R.—The Compulsory Law was passed 
last winter ; it is applicable to all parts of the 
State, and not as you imagine to New York city 
alone. You will find in Dexter A. Hawxrys’ 
letter an answer to the rest of your letter. 

R. N.—Your letter is nearly answered above. 
As to your inquiry whether this city means to 
do anything or not, we can say that $30,009 bas 
been appropriated, and Mr. Hawkins declares 
he will compel the Board to act by a mandamus. 
This looks like business. 


M. G.—The poem you send has poetic spirit 
and feeling, but lacks in metrical arrangement 
and finish. We respectfully decline it. 


WEBSTER.—We cannot publish an anony- 
mous article anyhow ; but yours is more: it re- 
flects on an educational official. against whom 
none but prejudice would aim its shafts. 


M.—Your principal has that authority. We 
advise you to consult Mr. Kiddle, however, as 
the case is peculiar. 


A TEACHER.—It is true there are trustees 
who are ill qualified for the important post they 
occupy. But that is in the system. There is 
no cure, and you must make the best of it. 


——— to o— 


We have read Chancellor Horeus’ address, at 
Syracuse, lately with great satisfaction. He is 
right upon the point whether small colleges are 
needed or not. They are not wise who think a 
small college necessarily gives a small education. 
Let such remember the great things done in the 
young colleges of New England. 

“Could all the young men and women seeking 
an education in these United States, who had 
finished what may be called a high-school course 
of study, be gathered together in one, two, or 
three huge universities, having from 20,000 to 
40,000 stndents, I doubt whether the result, 
mentally or morally, would be satisfactory, or in 
any way so good as what would arise trom a 
proper distribution of colleges throughout the 
country. Our higher institutions of learning 
should be classified. Division of labor is-indica- 
tive of the highest civilization, Decentraliza- 
tion leads to individuality. Heterogenity is the 
product of normal development. Let some of 
our universities become eminent for their ad- 
vantages in natural science, others in philo- 





for this. Every moment must be given to teach- | 


sophy, and so on throughout all divisions of 
thought; and let them attract the most advanced 


| ty children from families of low repute—really | students from all parts of the country for their 
degraded, no doubt ; yet they receive their in- | 5P¢*™ 
tellectual direction from the same teacher. | 


1 advantages, and it will be found that 
many will be better than a few. Some are doing 
| mostly elementary work—as noble and useful as 


I must manage this | any other—only a few can become chiefly de- 


throng by appealing to the moral and emotion- | voted to the most advanced culture, and the re- 
» | sult will be reached by healthy and spontaneous 


| 


development rather than by compulsory dimin- 
ution of their number. 


ww 
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The New York Scnoon Journat is a live pa- 
per, systematically arranged, well edited and 
| chuck full of good things. Every teacher should 
have it, and it is a valva»le paper for parents 
and patrons of public schools.— From the Madi- 
sonenst:. 


Thank you, 





Ep. 8. J. 
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BOOK NOTICES. 


The Need of a Collegiate Education for Women. 
By Rev. I. Clark Seelye, President of Smith's 
College for Young Women, Northampton, 
Mass. 

The above paper was read before the Ameri- 
can Institute of Instruction, and was published 
by the liberality of Prof. A. Crittenden, ot 
Brooklyn, President of Brooklyn Collegiate In- 
stitute. Itis a clear, candid statement by one 
who is ‘entitled to be heard, on a subject of 
large importance, for there are springing up in 
several of the States these colleges for women ; 
and yet there is a vast majority who are willing 
the experiment should be tried, but who have 
no faith in its success. 

The grounds for woman's ‘‘liberal education” 
are precisely the same as those urged for men. 
A college education ‘‘seeks by the most careful- 
ly devised means to develop those capacities 
which exist potentially in the mind with no 
special reference to their practical application.” 

We have carefully read Mr. Seelye’s paper, 
and confess that we have never seen the argu- 
ments arranged more compactly, and we thank 
him for the service he has done education. We 
have elsewhere found a place for some of his 
more pungent and practical thoughts. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Shaw's Manual of English Literature. 
don & Co. 


Shel- 





—— 


~ General ‘Gnformation, 


We are pleased to be able to announce to our 
readers that we have made arrangements with 
H. B. Latourette & Co. of this city, to offer their 
Font Pen as a premium to subscribers. The 
terms will be found in our premium list. A 
large number of these pens are now in use, and, 
we believe, give the most perfect satisfaction, 
and we speak from personal knowledge also, as 
we have had them in our office for a number of 
weeks. This is by far the most simple and 
convenient Fountain Pen with which we are ac- 
quainted, and we offer them in connection with 
our journal at a low price. 





A Roven, coarse skin on the face is anything 
but pleasing to look upon, especially so with la- 
dies. By using Madame de Kossa's Antheo, the 
coarsest skin can be made to glow with fresh- 
ness and beauty. Antheo is the only harmless 
preparation in use. Price, 50c. Miller Bros., 
113 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 


Rupture can be cured without suffering. 
Elastic Trasses are superseding all others. Be- 
fore buying metal trusses or supporters, call or 
send for a descriptive circular to the Elastic 
Truss Company, 683 Broadway, New York. 


A new ideain ink is made by Mr. E. Stuart of 
Syracuse, N. Y. It is called the Sccret Service 
Fluid, for writing invisibly on postal cards. We 
recommend it to our readers as a useful article 
to those who would wish to write and know that 
only the person who receives the postal will be 
able to read its contents. Trial size by mail 10 
cents, 








TO TEACHERS 


AND OTHERS INTERESTED IN MINERALOGY. 


Chas. O. Hurlbutt, 
ELOCUTIONIST, 


130 EAST 23p ST. 

Cultivation of the Voice, for Reading and Singing; 
ramatic Instruction, Elocution. Special attention 
to the development and —w of the Chest, 
a &c. Private Lessons, $1 alter S. Wells, 
Db. a pupil, says: “1 found Prof. Huributt a 
aaiie teacher. Believing him to be a Christian 
gentleman, I take pleasure in commending bim to 
the esteem and contidence of the public.” 


1 desire to call your attention to an Elementary 
Collection of Minerals and Rocks, which I pase. | 
of fifty epecimens, arranged in two cases, 12 inches | 


square > 

ice $12, rent C. O. D. or otherwise. This col- 
lection is got up to illustrate Professor Dana’s 
** Manual of Mine’ * and I take great pleasure 


in referring 10 him. ddress. 


REV. E. SEYMOUR, 
Mineral Agency, 





52 Beexmawn Sr., N. Y 
ROHRBECK & GOEBELER, 
IMPORTERS, MANUPACTURERS AND DEALERS 


Chemical “Apparatus, 
PURE CHEMICAL PREPARATIONS, 
CHEMISTRY r_ MEDICUR, FHOTOGRATHT, Tz 
Wo. 4 Murray st. (near Broadway), New York. 


~ FASHIONS. “Smith’s Illustrated Pattern Bazaar.” 


The ONLY Magazine that IMPORTS STYLES and SELLS Patterns 
Only ONE DOLLAR and TEN CENTS a YEAR, with a Splendid Premium. 


See BIG OFFER below. 
2014 2014 
; 1307 
3019 
DESCRIPTION OF THESE ENCRAVINGS. 


2902 
; Polonaise—Very Latest—Stytisb—A!l Siz Fries 
Polonaise—Ai'e Sizes — Pattern, with Cc LOTH 7 On DEI s" a OLOTH MODEL, ¢1.00. 


. Magic Pe ey ue—Three Suits in Ata? ~-- te w LOUDER fac 50 cents, 
centa, 


—Latest Vesign—Ati Sizes —Patte th 
fee Galt Sisse 2 to 6 years—Pattern, with CLOTH 30 cents, 
4 4 A K f : it aA 

*s Coat Waist—All Sizes—Pattern, with OTH yo EL, 25 cente, 

tee Overskirt—Beautiful—Pattera, with Sah Neen 

Lady's Overskirt—Latest and Most Stylish— by as i Ca 5h 50 cente 

i? M Won. 50 centa, 
a 


» Sacque Clo'k—surpasses all Others—Ali Sizes—Pattern, with 
Lady's bys Coat or Jacket—All Sizes—Pattern, with suey 25 cents 
oO Hi ow to a me garment to 


ie ve A —- L, with every pattera, which shows 
r belag cat by the pattern, They are PERF 
Any fay on this page mailed Es receipt of marked price. 
Smith's ‘Instant Dros Elevater.”’ ALE For #2 worth of Patterns 
at the marked price send 
$I. .5O. Fors3 3. SA AGE. For $4 worth send $3. 
he person who sends $3 for worth of patterns, will be enti- 
tled to the Bazaar for one year FREE, without oremiume. 


SUBSCRIBE NOW FOR 
Smith’s Ulustrated Pattern Bazaar, 
Only One Dollar and Ten Cents a Year, 
And a splendid PREMIUM to each Subscri- 
ber FREE! 


ta Any TWO of the above patterns and Smith's In- 
stant ieees Elevator will be mailed FREE, as Premium, 


R ONE Dollars’ worth of Patterns FREE, to be selectad 
‘on receive uR on ne of the following 


ie 
by 7 i] uu Ree BOtspar,’ 
Ee be ARY AnD HER PET ame 
ras = MATRON. pe *UN 
wi 


Chro k WELCOME V si _ rey Y 
ere r os ure y known, and 8 AD 

for from $3 to oT St ,,. being considered the finest pictures in the 
chromo art. 


GHErTr UP A CLUB! 


We will give one Chromo extra to the person who sends us three subscribers ($3.00 and 
nine stamps for postage (n (hromos and rollers) at one time. 

We will give c" two, Chromos extra for five subscribers. We will give three Chromos extra for 
seven subscribers. We = aa four ¢ a extra for eight subscribers. Each Subscri- 


AK KE ON EY y* v Awa and for be 


ay $i3 in Cold Coin 
OW eee 


E Give E Al 

$¥.s get eee largest club for the 
WES PERSON person who gets x3 tbe SAAR CES x 

srl get ti et § 78,0901 eo Nd cot an AND = em OOO Toll on last BAZAAR, 

tc.. etc. n gole a as 

a at J a and Aad resers wil be round tnt this 1009 re with the nomber that 

led for 25 cents. ** Smiths’ Instruction Book,’ 

A. BURDETTE SMITH, 
914 Broadway, New York City. 


Crystal Microscope, 


A Superior Instroment for Zoologists, Geologiets 
and tanists. Boys avd girls purchare it and 
then study the Insects, Birds and Plants. 
scientific. Make discoveries 
tific journals and get rich. 
Book on Science, $1.00. 


PRO. R. LE LEANE, 


BINGHAMTON, N.Y 


lhe 
Write for the scien 
Price. with Inetructiou 


of them. 











Address, om plain, 
P.O, BOX 68055, 
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INSTRUCTION. 





yam COLLEGE, (Poughkeepsie, N. Y.)—a Col 
lege for Young Women. John H. ond, L.L. 


D., President. For catalogues address W. L. Dean, 
Registrar. 





DAMS ACADEMY, Quincy. Mass Founded by 

President John Adams. Prepares Boys for Col- 

— in the most thorough manuer. address W. R. Dim- 
mock, r. 





AZE\OVIA SEWINARY. Established in 1825. Has 
prepared over 600 Young Men for College. Address 
W. 8. Smith, Cazenovia, N. Y. 





OLLEGIATE INSTITUTE, (New Have , Conn.) Pre- 
tory to Yale College. Address W. H. Ruesell, 


New Haven, Conn. 





UNGERFORD CULLEGIATE INSTITUTE. Thor- 

ough preparation given for any College or voly- 

technic school, or for West Point Apply to albert b. 
Watkins, A. M., Principel, Adams, N. ¥ 





ILWAUKEE ACADEMY, Milwaukee, Wis. Estab- 

lished in 1864. A thoroughly reliable College— 

preparatory School for Boys. For Catalogues address 
A. Markham, friovipal. 





Do he UNIVERSITY, Northfield, Vt. jA Military 

College, established in 1834. Preparatory Depart- 
went. Thorough Classical, Scientitc aud Military In- 
struction. Address P: of. Chas. Dole. 





ILLISTON SEMINARY, (Easthampton, Mass. 
Complete in its equipments for Classical and 
Scientific study. Apply to M. Henshaw, Prin. 


RS. J. T. BENEDICT’S Boarding and Day School 

for Young Ladies and Children is located at No. 7 

hast Forty-Second Street. The Fall Term commenced 
Oct. 1. For full particulars send for a circular. 








we pene ae Re pag od #CADEMY. A 
ect Boarding ool for 8, at Si S.vg on 
the Hndson. The course of instruction pom — Breen, > 0 
following departments : Classical, Modern Languages, 
Elementary, Mathematical, English Studies, and Natural 
Science. Classes are also formed in Music, Drawinz, 
Fencing and Elocution. A thoroughly organized Mili- 
tary Department. Riding School, with well-trained 
Horses. Gymnasium, &c, Year began aw 
Sept.16. J. HOWE ALLEN, rincipal, Sing Sing, N. Y. 





ISS COMSTOCK, Nos. 32 and 34 West 40th Street, 
Reservuir English, French and German 
Boarding and Day School for young jadies and children. 
Fall Term. Bo.rding pupils \imited to sixteen, Appli- 
cation may be made personally or by letter. 





IVIL AND MECHANICAL ENGINEERING, at the 

a bn ny ee Troy, N.Y. In- 

struction very practical. Advantages unsurpassed in 

- =. gen —— Se positions. 
ut «gister, containing improved course 

study aud full particul irs, address pag hy m 
vrof. CHARLES BROWNE, Director. 





LMIRA FEMALE COLLEGE. This is a college of 
the highert rank for well prepared stud: nts; it has 

also eclectic and preparatory departments, wit. superior 
inst uctiou in music and art; terms moderate. Send 
for catalogue to Rev. A. W. Cowles, D. v., Elmira, N. Y. 





DRIAN INSTITUTE, Iselin, N. J., one hour from 
New York, on Philadelphia R R., »pened Sept. 8. 
Seminary for young ladies. Principals, Mrs. L. H. 
Mathews and Mrs. M. E. Baeb! A comp! course 
of instruction in Engiish, French, German, Music, &. 
Pupils taught to think, Address as ab ve, ur No. 221 
West 15th Street, N. Y. 








RT WASHINGTON FRtNCH INSTITUTE, Board- 

ing and Day School for young gentiemen, 17st 
Street aud King’s Bridge Roa’, New York, (Former 
residence of L. P. Martin, Ewq.) Twentieth year. Year 
began Sept. 16. V. Prevost, Principal, successor to Les- 
Pp nasse & Prevost. Circulars on application at the In- 
~— Station “M,” or at G. L spiuasse’s, 12 Pine 8t., 





ROOKLYN HEIGHTS SEMINARY and Boarding 

Day School for young ladies, Nos. 136, 138 and 14) 

Montague Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. Opened Sept. 23, 
1874. Charles E. West, L.L. D., Principal. 


) we assi- ted by Dr. George S. Blackie, 

of the Universities of Edinburgh and Bonn. 
English, Freoch and German Boarding and Day School 
for young ladies and children, (formerly Mrs. Macau- 
ley’s,) Nos. 274 and 277 Madison Avenue. 








TO COLLEGES, 
T. L. & R. M. SMART 
Designers & Engravers on Wood 


Particular attention paid to views of buil jings. 
i 80 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK. 





INSTRUCTION. 


INSTRUCTION. 





ScHoot Crecuaks, 
Montuiy Reports, 
Certiricates. &c. 


Promptly, neatly and cheaply executed at the 
SCHOOL JOURNAL OFFICE, 
17 Warren Street, - - New York City. 





NATIONAL SCHOOL 


Elocution and Oratory, 


1418 CHESTNUT S8T., PHILADELPHIA, 
J. W Saoemaxes, A. M., Principal. 
Class and Private Instruction. Send for Prospectus. 





CKARD’S BUSINESS COLLEGE.—No 805 Broad- 
way, corner llth st.; individual instruction; stu- 
dents can enter atany time during the year with equal 
advantage. Call or Send for circular. 
8. 8 PACKARD & CO. 


MUSIC 
LESSONS. 


NATIONAL AMERICAN UNIVERSITY OF MUSIC, 


AND OTHER LIBERAL ARTS. 


Chartered by Special Act of Legislature. 
J. J. WATSON, Dr. O. R. Gross, 
President. Secretary. 
24 West 14th Street. 


STRIOTLY PRIVATE LESSONS ONLY. 








EW YORK CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 
No, 6 East Fourteenth street, near Fifth avenue, 
next door to Delmonico’s. 
BROOKLYN BRANCH, 


RECEPLION AND CLASSIFICAIION OF PUPILS. 

THIS (ELEBRATED MUSIC SCHOOL offers the ac- 
cumulated advantages of many years of successful 
operation. 

The corps of professors now numbers forty-one of the 
ablest instructors in the country. 

PRIVATE AND CLASS INSTRUCTION in all branches 
of music and modern languages at moderate prices. 

The first prize in music was awarded \o one of our 
pupils by the New York Norma! Co!lege. 

The Orchestral schools will be continued as usual. 
An Amateur English and Italian Opera will also be in 
stituted, in which pupils will be assigned full parts. 
The Lib: wil! be complete. 

CL. LIMITED to two and three pupils. 

STRIOLLY PRIVATE lessons when di sired. 

N. B.—The New York Conservatory is the only char- 
tered Conservatory of Music in the State, ha no 
branch except in Brooklyn, and being entirely distinct 
from other institu'ions which imitate ite name, evi- 
dently with the view of obtaining patronage th 


NATIONAL SCHOOL 
TELEGRAPHY, 


139 EIGHTH STREDT, 
(Bet. B’dway and Fourth ave ,) NEW YORE. 


Is the est and most successful School for giving 
thorough instruction in Telegraphy, and fitting students 
for positions in the United States. ht distinct 
offices, placed in charge of as many pu wi 

business in the same manner as Telegraph 
Offices. cal instruction in ent of offices, 
instruments, wires and batteries, A visit to this School 
at any time will convince aL. that it is no humbug. 
Terms, etc., to be had by applying as above. 


ereby. 








Paine’s Business College 
Removed to 1,275 Broadway, 
Cor. 34th Street Junction 6th Avenue. 
Paine’s down-town College, 62 Bowery, cor. Canal. 
(Retabltshed 1849.) Specialties: Book-keeping, Arithme- 


tic, . . 
ty-four W: 2.50, Ladies Book- 
— and Coben, bestenoll on} ory day and even- 





THOMPSON’S BUSINESS COLLEGE, 
90 Fourth Avenue, opposite Cooper Institute 


eh 


R. VAN NORMAN’S Class c.1, English, French and 
German Family Day School for young Jai: s and 
children, 71. 73 and 75 East Sixty-first Stre-t, Ceotral 
Park, New York, commenced its eighteenth year Sept. 
24, 1874. For full inform tion sen for catalogue. 
Addre-s Rev. D. C. Van Norman L..L. D., 75 East 
8 \xty-tirst Street, New Yo: k. 








OUND SCHOLARSHIP, 
Modest, res; ectful, manly demeanor, 
Complete physical development, 
at Yonkers Military Institute?for boys, 
Bexsamin Mason, Box, No. 654, Yonkers, N. ¥ . 





ORDENTOWN, (N. J.) Femate Cotircr. Thorough 

instruction Healthful and beautiful lo ation, 

One of the most carefu ly conducted and best sustained 

institutions in the State. For terms, etc., address Rev, 
John H. Brakeley, Ph.D. 





APLEWOUD INSIITUTE for young ladies, Pitts- 
field, Mass. Widely known for thirty years for ite 
superior facilities and rare beauty of location, Address 
Rav. C. V. Speak, Principal. 
"eens 


SEMINARY 





LOCATION, the “ity of Schools,”’ in 
the Suburbs. 

BUILDINGs new — Grounds large. 
Family limited to 60. 

STUDIES arranged in Preparatory 
and Collegiate Courses. 

Ladies prepared for Vassar College. 
Principal, M. B. J. White. . Teachers 
—7 resident, 2 non-resident. For 
particulars address Epwarp WHITE, 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


FOR YOUNG 


LADIES. 


ACKSON MILITARY INSTITUTE, 
TARRYTOWN-ON-THE-HUDSON. 
A BELECT BOARDING +CHOOL FOR BOYS. 





The course of instruction embraces Classical \odern 
Languages, Elementary, Mathematical, English Studies, 
and NaTorat Science, Music, | rawing and Elocution, 
Mriurrary DriLt, Gymnasium, &c. Rev. F. J. Jaox- 
son, Principal. 





Am!LY BOARDING SCHOOL 
FOR BOYS AND GIRLS, 
h tuition. 
Address Rev. J. L. Scott, 
Hammonton, New Jersey. 


A real Home, and tho’ 





IGHLAND MILITARY ACADEMY, Worcester, Vas 
fits boys and young men for common and scien 
tific pursuits. Its superior merits stated in circular. C 
B. Meroatr, A. M., Superintendent. 





E WORCIKS" R&R FREE INSTITUTE offers a thor- 
ough technical education, with special attention to 
practice. Address 
Pror. C. O. THomMpPson, 
Worcester, Mass. 





OMAN’S MEDICAL CO! LEGE of Pennsylvania, 
North College Avenue and 22nd Street, Phila- 
delphia. The twenty-fifth annual session will open 
Thursday, Oct. 1st, 1874, and will continue twenty-two 
— For particulars address RacnEL L Bop.ey, A. 
M., Dean. 





ADAME O. da SILVA and MRS. ALEX. BRAD- 
4! FORD’S (formerly Mrs. Ogden Hoffman’s) English, 
French and German Boarding and Day School for )c ung 
ladies and children, No. 17 West 38th St eet, New York 
— may be made personally or by letters, as 
above. 


EWTON COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE, Newton, Sus- 
sex Co.,N.J. A thorough home school: Non- 
sectarian. Young men fitted for busine-s or for any 
college. A collegia‘e d-)artment for young ladies. 
Every br neh, inc'uding Music, French, German, Draw- 
ing and Painting, a specialty A spacious enlargement 
of boarding-house, with modern improvements, wil be 
ready for lad:es in September. Direct access by rail- 
road. Terms moderate- Send for citulogue. 8. 8. 
Stevens. A. M., Principa'. 


*AERT'S INSTITUTE, Miss M. A. E. Phillips, Prin- 

cipal, English, French and German Boar ing and 

Day School fur youug ladies, No. 26 East Fifti: th Street, 

between Maison und Fifth Aves Number of bourding 

a limited to 14. Prof. O:to Kuphal will be resident 
fessor of the German Lingua;e and Literature. 


KINDERGARTEN. 
Mrs, Kraus-Boelte and Prof. Kraus, formerly of No. 
7 Gramercy Park, who wil! open their KINDERGAR- 
TEN. INTERMEDIATE CLASS, MOTHERS’ €LASS 
and TRAINING CLASS FUR KINDERGARTINERS, 
Oct. 1, at 26 E. Fittieth Street. where applications may 
be made personally or by letter. 


M*s GARRETSON’S lish, French and Ge: man 


Boarding and Day ool for y: ladies and 
chi dren, at No, 52 West 47th Street, New York. 
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AGENTS. 


$10 to $20 Faeries Tz 
BLAIR & Cost Lex ‘louie, Me Me 
per day athom:. Terms free. Address 
$5 $20 Gro. Strxson & Co., Portland, Maine. 
A DAY.—Employment for all. Patent Novel- 
$1 0. _ Cata'ogue free. Sumples 25 cts 


. L. FELTON & CO., 
119 Nassau St., New York. 














Teachers, Clergymen, and Experienced 
Canvassers Wanted in every county in the United 
States, to introduce our New Chart of Univ. rsal History 
into Schovls and Fami'ies. This is the only Wall Chart 
of Hist-ry, engraved and colored like a Map, there is 
published. Agents aso wanted for other Historical 
Works, Maps, etc. Great inducements offered. Send 
for circulars. Parties desiring State Agencies, or the 
most desirab'e by! to canvass, should apply at 
once. F. R REED & CO., Publishers, 

121 Nassau St., New York. 


Wanted — teint 


$2.00 worth of samples given away to 
those who will will become agents. 


J. BRIDE & CO., New York 


. . . 

The United States Publishing Company, 
13 University Place, New York, 
Want Agents everywhere for the following: 

PIRIT OF THE HOLY BIBLE. Edited 
by Frank Moore. An elegant 8vo, a” 560 En- 
gravings—from the Old Masters, Price. 
UR FIRST HUNDRED YEARS, The 
Life of the Republic. By C. Edwards Lester. 14 
peo parts. 90 pp. each. Royal Svo. 50 cts. each part, 
IF AND PUSLIC SERVICES oF 
L CHARLES SUMNER, By C. Edwards Les 
ter. 5th Edition, revised and enlarged. Svo, 700 pp. $3.75. 
HE NEW YORK TOMBS, By Warden Sut 
ton. Acomplete history of Noted Criminals of New 
York, ana the romance of Prison Life. Svo. 670 pp, $3.50. 
N THE HOMES OF THE PRESI- 
DENTS, From Washington to Grant. By L. C. 
Holloway. S8vo. 600 pp. 16 portraits on steel. Prise, $3.75. 
HE CHREISTIAN AGE. 16 page Weekly 
Newspaper. Edited by Rev. Dr. Deems. $2.50 per year. 
ESUS, An elegantly printed and Illustrated Sve 
volume, 756 pp. By Rev. Dr. Deems. Price, $4,00. 
Circulars, specimen pages, and terms to agents on 
application as above. 





for the Best Sellin 
Articles in the worl 





NEW. STUART'S 


SECRET SERVICE INK. 


Invisibly written Postal Cards! Receiv:r brings it out 
in beautiful colors! 35 cents—trial size by mail 10 
Quick money 'o quick agents. Unusual commissions in 
Stuarts Novelties, Writeandsee. Drug Store, 3REM'N 
BLOCK, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 





RT SCHOOL—DRAWIN'i FROM NATURE—Time 
,. short; system perfect; Artists extol it; pupils 
from Europe. Copies of $500 pictures, showing style, 


sent prepaid for $1. Smaller ones 50 cents, Teachers 
wanted. Circulars free. Address 


WOOD'S ART PARLORS, Rochester, N. Y. 





MONEY! MONEY! MONEY! 
HOW TO GET MONEY QUICKLY; or, 


80 WAYS OF MAKING A FORTUNE, 


Everybo'y should possess this littie book. M iled on 
receipt of 26cents Address, 


I.M KAHNWEILER, 725 Sansom Street, Phila. 





NEW YORK NEWSPAPER 
MAILING AGENCY, 
With the Latest Improved 
FOLDING and MAILING MACHINES, 
No. 29 ROSE STREET, 

JAMES BRADY, Manager and Proprietor 


BROWN BROTHERS & C0., 
No. 59 Wall Street, 
NEW Sa any el 


vin the t Ullal sistas and 


traitase vein Dol 
countries, and in 
orld. 





| Qublishers’ Department. SCHOOL TEACHERS 


What the Pablishers Pro- 
pose. 





SUBSCRIBE FOR THE 


Our Premiums, 


‘New York School Journal 


For $3.00 you will receive the New York 
Scuoot Journat, 16 pages (weekly), one year 
anda 


Perfection Folio 


for binding the Jounnan. Each number can be 
inserted as received, and is better, and more 
tastefully bound than“an ordinary book. 


EDUCATIONAL NEWS. 


it will Cost you $2.50 a Year. 


For $3.50 you receive the New Yorg Scuoo. 


JournNAL andaco y of 
This is a little less than five cents per copy. 


How to Teach, 


The great book for Teachers and Schoo, 
Officers. A manual of methods for a graded | copies sent free. 


Every live teacher should have acopy. Sample 


course of instruction, embracing the subjects 
usually perused in Primary, Intermediate, | 
Grammar, and High Schools; also suggestions | 
telative to Discipline and School Management. | 


For $4.00 you receive the New York Scuoon COLLEGE STUDENTS 


JournaL and one of Dreka’s 


| 
| 
| 
| 


, 25 Cents for Outfit for the liveliest 
Dictionary Blotters, 


Being a combiuation of Blott ing-case with com- and spiciest School Journal published. You 
plete list of words which writers are liable to| 


will not regret it. Full instructions sent with 
spell incorrectly. 


For $4.50 you receive the New York Scnoon | each Outfit. 
JOUBNAL and a 


Font Pen with Capillary Feeder. 

This is a very useful and attractive article 
made of hard rubber, of a suitable size to carry 
in the pocket, and holds ink en for twenty 
hours’ continuous writing. it will take an or- 
mn pt oa yh peed a Sich can be inserted 
and c ly as in a common holder. | 
It is entirely under the writer's control. This is 
the most simple and satisfactory Fountain Pen, 
and is just the thing for teachers and all writers. 


LADY TEACHERS 


Will hear of something to their advantage by 
For $6 you receive the New York Scuoon 


Journat and one of ‘“Webster’s National Pic- 


addressing the 


Dictionaries, 
1040 pages, octavo, 600 engravings. 


New York School Journal, 


(is iniend Sechtcile s- asd ithe Oe No. 17 Warren St., 


Jourxat for almost nothing. We do this for 
the purpose of giving it a wider circulation. 





NEW YORE. 





NEW 


YORK 


SCHOOL JOURNAL 











Gothic Furnace, 


For Warm'g Houses, Schools 
Churches, &o, 

The Best Warming Appara- 
tus in Use. 

Send for Catalogue. 


ALEX. M. LESLEY, 
224 & 226 West Twenty-Turep §r., N. Y. 





BOYNTON’S 


Gas-Tight Furnaces, 


For Hard or Soft Coal or Wood. Especially 
Adapted for Heat ng 


Dwellings, Churches, Schools, &c 


More Powerful, Durable, Econ*mica! and Freer from 
Gas than any other Furnaces in the market. 


“OUR FAVORITE” Elevated-Oven 
Range. with Hot Clos t, and 

“Cabinet Portable Range,” with Hot Closet, 
the Best Ranges for family use, 


Cooking & Heating Stoves, 


HOTEL RANGES, &0, IN GRE\T VARIETY. 


Send for Circulars. 


RICHARDSON, BOYNTON & CO., Manufacturers, 
234 Water Street, New York. 


BLIS3 & WALLS, 
82 Lake Street, Chicago, II'. 


CET THE BEST! 


TIN-LINED LEAD PIPE never corrodes by the 
action of water. It is cheaper than 
Lead Pipe, as it will last four times 
longer. and is worth nearly double 
as old material. It is recommended 
by nearly every architect in New 
York as ‘‘superior to all other water 
pipes.’’ Descriptive pamphlets sent 
by mail free. Price 16% cents a 
pound for all sizes. Be not de- 
ceived by tin-washed or tin-coated 
imitations. COLWELL LEAD CO., 2'3 Centre Street, 
New York. Aso manufacturers of Lead Pipe, Sheet 
Lead, Bar Lead, Block Tin Pipe, Bar Tin, Pig Tin, Pig 
Lead, Solder, etc. Orders filled at sight. 


BLY MYER 


Manuractl 


Western Agents : 











THE 
CHAMPION OF 


WORLD. 
Perfection 


THE 


in the art of making 
Coffee at last attained. 


a 

This household wonder makes Coffee by steam and 
boiling water combined. It never boils over, makes its 
own hot water, does its own dripping. and in the short- 


est time on record distills coffee as clear as amber, ex- 
tracte all its strength, and retains all ite aromatic and 


nutritious properties. The only perfect working coffee- 
maker ever offered to the public. Family size, 

Bottoms and Wire Gauze Strainers, 1 gal. $3; 8 quarts, 
$2.75; 2 quarts, $2.50; 1 quart, $2.25. Sent to any ad- 
dress on receipt of price. Tin bottoms, 50 cents less. 
Coffee and Tea Urns, plain or nickel , furnished 
hotels and saloons to order. Royalty os for sale to 
manufacturers. Send stamp for ciroular and 


terms. 
DEWITT C. BROWN & OO. 


PIANOS, 





SOHME 


THE BEST PIANOS NOW MADE. EXCEL ALL 
OTH ERS IN TONE AND DURABILITY. 


149 East Fourteenth street. N. Y. 








Office and Saleavooms, 9 Great Jones Bt., N. Y. 


chasi 
Forte. 
make to 


the Piano- 
Do not decide what 


Dy 
oh 


t until you write 


for our Illustrated Circular, 
which we mail free. The 


Arion Piano” 
patented 


four 
ments that 


durable than any 


the market. 


contains 
improve- 
make it more 
iano in 
Write for circu- 


and mention where you 


saw this no 


Address 


The Arion Piano-Forte Co. 
N. Y. Ci 


5 East 14th 


et. 





PIANOS. 
Waters’ New Scale Pianos, 
SQUARE and UPRIGHT tie coucn crests 


the tone powerfal. pure and even throngh the 
entire scale, yet mellow and sweet. 


Waters’ Concerto Organs 


cann t be excelled in tome or beauty ; they defy 
competition. The Concerto Stop is a fine 
Imitation of the Human Voice. 
All are warranted for 6 years. PRICES 
RXTREMELY LOW for cash or part cash, 
and balance in monthly or quarterly pay- 
ments, Second-hand instruments taken 
in exchange for mew; also, for sale at great 
bargains. AGENTS WANTED in every 
County in the U. 8S. A liberal discount to 
Teachers, Mivisters, Churches, Schools, Lodges, etc. 
Illustrated Catalogues mailed. 
HORACE WATERS & SON, 
481 Broadway, New York. P.O. Box 3567. 


Songs of Grace and Glory 


The very best Sunday-School Song Book. By 
W, F. SHERWIN and 8S. J. VAIL. 160 pages 
Splendid Hymns, Choice Music, Tinted Fa. 
r, Superior Binding. Price in Boards, 35c ; 
.60 per Dozen; $30 per 100. A Specimen 
Copy io paper “se —— os 25 —-., . 
y n pam et form, for 7 
Six New Songs pA°Y?csHouL con- 
CERTS or ANNIVERSARIES, from “SONGS 
of GRACE and GLORY.’’ Price $2 per 100. 
Specimen copy of the Anniversary Songs, an‘ 
5 a a of the Book, ma iled for 3 cent 
stamp. ublishers, 


HORACE WATERS & SON, 
481 Broadway, New York. P.U. Box 3567. 











PIANOS ! 


PIANOS ! 


PIANOS ! 


Cabinet Organs and Melodeons! 
M. M. MERRELL’S 
PIANO WAREROOMS, No. 8 UNION SQUARE. 


A large stock, including Pianos of the best makers, for sale cheap fo 


plied to purchase, Repairing done 


well and promeer 


r cash, or torent. Money paid for rent a; - 

Call and examine before deciding eleewbore. 

MERRELL., latc Cummings, No. 8. Union Square. 
ke tact ell 








With Capillary Feeder. 


Patented, Feb. 10th, 1874. 
Handle contains the 
Ink. Ordinary gold or 
steel pens used. Ink 
entirely under the 
writer’s control ; 
writes 20 hours 
and easily 
filled. 


dealers. 


FONT PEN 


Just the 
thing for con- 
tinuous writers of 


every class, and his 

no equal as a pocke+ 

pen, always ready for use. 
Trepaid to any address on re 
ceipt of price, $3. 
H. B. Latourette & Co., 


Discon t to 


7 Murray St., New York. 





OOKS.—D. Van Nostrand, 23 Murray and 27 
Warren st., New York, Publisher and Im- 


rter of Scientific Books. 


Send ten cents for Cata- 


ogue of werks in Architecture, Astronomy, Ship- 


building, Meteorology, Chemist 
ing, Electricity, Engineering, 
Iron, Hydraulicr, erc., etc. 


, Geology, Draw- 


athematics, Coal, 


JUST OFUT—NEW KDITION UF 

Golden Treasury of Piano Lyrics, 
Vol. ft. . 

Nos. 1 to 30, beautifully bound in cloth, with gilt letters, 

price $4. 


CONCORDIA, 


A collection of celebrated Gems for Organ or Piano, 


bound in cloth, price 
“Only the ynoct empersonced hand could make such ex- 


quiaite selections tera y Bulietin & trade Circular. 
“ Selected with refined and discriminating judgment, 
and a valuable contribution to all lovers of good music. 


—Cariatian Union. 
Educationa) Piano and Vocal Music a specialty. 
Oatalogues with contents sent free on application to 


LEWIS MEYER, 
1413 Chestnut street. Philadelnhia. 


PHONOGRAPHIC 


STUDENTS CAN RECEIVE AID LN STUDY 


by addressing (with stamp) 
MRS. E. B. BURNS, 


TEACHER OF PHONOGRAPHY IN THE NEW YORK 
MERCANTILE LIBRARY AND COOPER UNION. 


Office of the Journal of Phonography, 33 Park Row, N. Y 


- 











MISFIT CARPETS. 


GOOL SECOND-HAND AND MISFIT 
CARPETS, 


ftua Sizes, Rich Patrerns anp Fine Qvauittes. 


English Brussels, Three-ply and Ingrain, 
VERY CHEAP, AT THE OLD PLACE, 


112 FULTON STREET, 


Between William and Nassau Streets. 
Sent Home Free of Charge. 





